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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Is the new computer-driven 
stock market good for America? 


An electronic upheaval is sweeping Wall Street, drastically chang- 
ing the way stocks are traded and business is done in the U.S. and 
around the world. For some, the times seem utopian. For others, 
they seem more like a variant of Mark Twain’s Gilded Age of reck- 
less speculation and profiteering. » How the big program traders 
bring on those wild price swings. See ECONOMY & BUSINESS. 


NATION: A panel urges a national cam- 


paign against AIDS—before it’s too late 


The slow but steady spread of the disease into the heterosexual 
population provokes a scientific commission to warn of a poten- 
tial catastrophe. » After a costly “fly-off,” the Air Force sticks 
with its favorite plane. » Did Reagan blunder or bargain? He talks 
about Reykjavik with TIME’s Hugh Sidey. » A farewell to four 


Capitol Hill figures. » The skating rink a city could not fix. 





WORLD: A hostage breakthrough after 36 
Terry Waite’s dramatic mission to Beirut 
The special envoy of the Archbishop of Canterbury flies to Leba- 
non for negotiations that lead to the release of American David 
Jacobsen, who had been held captive for 17 months, and hopes 
for more. » In the Philippines, President Corazon Aquino faces 
her most severe political challenge since she took office. » Saudi 


Arabia’s Mr. Oil, Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani, is fired. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


his week’s cover story on the stock 

market and its gyrations was not a 
task for a numberphobe or the techno- 
logically faint of heart. “After nuclear 
proliferation, this is the most compli- 
cated cover I’ve ever tackled,” says As- 
sociate Editor George Russell, who 
wrote the story. Following a stint as 
TIME’s Buenos Aires bureau chief from 
1979 to 1981, Russell returned to write 
in the World section for five years, 
then switched last March to Economy 
& Business. “Wars and coups are very 
decisive—stories tend to write them- ’ 
selves when people are killing each : 
other,” he observes. “It is tougher to 
write about seemingly ordinary topics 
like the stock market that are much more extraordinary than 
people might think. The stock market is at the center of the 
most sophisticated financial system in the world. Trying to sim- 
plify this chaos and make it comprehensible was not easy.” 

Among Russell’s biggest challenges: understanding not only 
how state-of-the-art computers and other technological marvels 
contribute to market volatility, but also how they work. He re- 
ceived able assistance in New York City from Senior Corre- 
spondent Frederick Ungeheuer, who served as Russell’s eyes 
and ears, visiting trading rooms and exchange floors as brokers 
wheeled and dealed. “I am from the precomputer generation, 
and it has been a steep learning curve,” says Ungeheuer, 54, 
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Russell at the New York Stock Exchange 


= who has been writing about the market 
since the early 1960s. “In just over two 

& decades, there has been change much 
like the one from horse-and-carriage 
days to jet travel.” Senior Reporter- 
Researcher Bernie Baumohl, who also 
assisted with the story, compares the 
historic upheaval to the Industrial 
Revolution. Says he: “The question is 
Will we—bankers, brokerage firms 
and, ultimately, small investors—be 
able to adjust?” 

So far, nobody has the answer. The 
most that can be said is that people are 
hustling to keep up with the pace of 
change around them. Says Senior Edi- 
tor Charles Alexander, who heads 

TIME’s Economy & Business section and oversaw the cover 
project: “The public finds what happens on Wall Street more 
and more bewildering. While we cannot take away the bewil- 
derment, we can give our readers a better sense of what is going 
on, why, and whether they should be worried.” Alexander, for 
his part, assiduously avoids speculating about the future of the 
stock market. “The question I am most frequently asked by col- 
leagues, friends and relatives is ‘Where is the market going?’ My 
answer is ‘Beats me.’ ” 
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FutureVision has what 
e e e 9 
ordinary financial planning doesnt 
Your hopes and dreams can't be expressed on a balance sheet. 

That's why we take the time to analyze your goals and—more important—listen to your dreams. Our professionals 
are backed by ateam of specialists who use their time and not yours to develop a financial strategy as 
individual as you are. 

A strategy that gets to the heart of your financial needs for today and tomorrow. 

Write or call our affiliate below for your FutureVision brochure. 
FutureVision. Financial planning as unique as you are. 


Tower Financial Group, Ltd. 
sz HL Financial 8420 West Bryn Mawr, Suite 600 Chicago, IL 60631 
a Resources Phone: (312) 693-0020 
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Treasure the historic Liberty Centennial by 
owning United States Liberty Coins, precious 
keepsakes that truly reflect how valuable Liberty 
really is. 

Authorized by an Act of Congress and created tee fo Riaae 
by the U.S. Mint, United States Liberty Coins are ' 
available singly or in sets until December 31st. 
Silver dollar $24.00. Half dollar $7.50. At banks, 
savings and loans, K Mart, Montgomery Ward, 
Sears, and Service Merchandise stores. 

Treasure, now and forever, our greatest lady's 
Ay, centennial with United States Liberty Coins, 
S<’ America’s shining reflection of Liberty. 
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Letters 





| Iceland Standoff 


To the Editors: 

Your picture on the cover showing the 
parting of President Ronald Reagan and 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev is 
worth more than all the words that have 
been uttered about the Reykjavik meeting 
| [NATION, Oct. 20]. Gorbachev's expres- 
| sion is arrogant, hard, uncompromising 
and threatening. Reagan shows concern, 
frustration and disappointment. 

Charles Bangert Jr. 
Philadelphia 
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TIME 


NO DEAL 


Star Wars Sinks the Summit 





Instead of pursuing the path of peace, 
President Reagan persisted in pushing his 
pet project, the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. History teaches that when man has 
relied on walled cities and forts, he has 
been defeated. Rome fell because it had 
expended so much on defense that when 
the barbarians attacked, it had neither the 
weapons nor the will to repel the hordes. 
France’s famous Maginot Line of the 
1930s is a reminder that those who rely on 
a defensive shield do so at their peril. 

R. Samuel Jett 
Baltimore 





Your headline “No Deal—Star Wars 
Sinks the Summit” implies that President 
Reagan's interest in a space-based missile- 
defense system was the cause of a summit 
failure. You ignore the fact that the Soviets 
are finally discussing significant nuclear 
arms reductions because of SDI. Star Wars 
did not sink the summit; instead, SDI has 
created the incentive for the Soviets to dis- 
cuss genuine arms reductions 

Jeffrey A. Hall 
Susan A. Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





How often have we heard the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative described as a nec- 
essary bargaining chip in justification of 
further spending? Now the President has 
proved himself unwilling to play that chip 
in a crucial hand, and we are all losers. 

P. Frank Winkler 
Middlebury, Vt. 








Gorbachev and Reagan do not want 
nuclear disarmament or missile reduction. 
They are more interested in keeping their 
nations’ superpower status than in pre- 
venting a nuclear war. These talks are 
only a cover-up for pursuing their nuclear 
arms activities. 

Nanditha Peiris 
New Delhi 


Those naive idealists who criticize 
President Reagan for his unwillingness to 
yield at Reykjavik forget the tragic conse- 
quences of President Franklin Roosevelt's 
eagerness to concede to Joseph Stalin at 
Yalta in 1945. At that meeting, the Sovi- 
ets won, and America, together with the 
free world, lost. 

Thomas M. Edwards 


San Francisco | 


President Reagan’s belief in Star 
Wars hypnotizes him so much that he 
vows never to abandon his promise to de- 
velop that little boy’s dream, a trillion- 
dollar Erector set. A formidable array of 
scientists has denounced SDI as every- 
thing from a questionable experiment toa 
disastrous fraud. 

Howard Merritt 
Beverly Hills 





Leary’s Dismissal 

The letter from Professor Emeritus 
David C. McClelland explaining the rea- 
son for Timothy Leary’s firing from Har- 
vard [LETTERS, Oct. 13] is a striking 
example of wrongheadedness in some 
American universities. To quote McClel- 
land: “Certainly the administration, 
many members of the faculty and many 
students disapproved of his drug dealing, 
but the important fact is that Harvard's 
commitment to academic freedom was so 
strong that he was vor fired for that rea- 
son.” What in the world has drug dealing 
to do with academic freedom? McClel- 





land and others in charge should have | 


sacked Leary for moral turpitude, plain | 


and simple, perhaps saving many stu- 

dents and others at Harvard from Leary’s 
baneful influence. 

Robert F. Carberry, Dean 

Flagler College 

St. Augustine, Fla. 





Afghanistan Report 
My thanks for your article on Afghan- 
istan [WORLD, Oct. 6]. Since my return 
from that country in the spring of 1985, I 
have been appalled by the national press’s 
lack of interest in the genocide occurring 
in Afghanistan. Stories like yours will 
help keep Americans aware of the situa- 
tion. I have enough faith in the judgment 
of the people of the U.S. that I believe, if 
sufficiently informed, they will demand 
that adequate help be furnished to these 

valiant fighters. 

J. Preston Darby, M.D. 
San Angelo, Texas 
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ONE PICTURE 
ISWORTH 
ATHOUSAND 
HAMBURGERS 


Wendy’s has discovered there's 
an art to selling hamburgers. When 
Wendy’s in Cincinnati decided to 
help local artists, they developed 
a calendar which featured paint- 
ings of scenes of the city, like the 
one pictured here. The calendar 
was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its 
Cincinnati restaurants. Wendy’s 
donated 10° to the Cincinnati 
Commission on the Arts for each 
calendar sold. The calendar sales 
improved Wendy’s image in the 
community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission. 

From Wendy’s to Flanigan’s 
Furniture Inc., the Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts is helping 
companies of all sizes discover 
that supporting the arts can paint 
a nice picture for their business. 
The Business Committee for the 
Arts can show you how collabora- 
tion with the arts can enhance 
your company’s image, benefit 
your employees, and offer tax 
advantages. Call them. 

You'll find your interest repaid 
a thousand times. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 
SUITE 510° 1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 * (212) 664-0600 





For25years, 
we've been exporting Americas 
most valuable resource. 


The men and women of the Peace Corps. 

Dedicated volunteers who help people in developing 
countries live better lives. 

It’s tough. And it takes more than just concern. It takes 
motivation. Commitment. 

But for 25 years, being a Peace Corps volunteer has 
been a chance to stop dreaming about a better world and start 


doing something about it. 
Find out how you can help. Pea e Corps. 
Call us. 1-800-424-8580. Still the toughest job you'll ever love. 








Letters 
Coloring Old Movies 


I am a fan of old black-and-white 
movies. I will not watch a color version of 
It’s a Wonderful Life or Casablanca or 
any of Hitchcock’s black-and-white films 
[SHOW BUSINESS, Oct. 20]. However, 
since every film being “colorized” will still | 
be available in black and white, I do not 
understand why any filmmaker would ar- 
gue with colorization. If it creates new in- 
terest in a movie, everybody is richer for 
it. Those of us who want to see the pure 
version will be able to do so, while those 
nurtured on color TV will be interested 
enough to discover the films of our past 

Jocelyn Corbett 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


The practice of colorizing black-and- 
white films is abominable. What's next? 
Colorizing Ansel Adams’ black-and- 
white photographs? 

Mike Craig 
Rockville, Md. 


Identity Problem 


I am astonished that Preacher Rich- 
ard Girnt Butler and his followers advo- 
cate hatred for Jews and blacks in the 
name of Jesus Christ [RELIGION, Oct. 20] 
The Rev. Mr. Butler has lost touch with 
the fact that Christ was born a Jew, died 
a Jew and was still a Jew when he rose 
from the dead. He was a rabbi and a 
teacher, and at no time did Jesus ever ad- 
vocate vengeance, hatred or violence 
against anyone 

Gene Smith 
San Diego 


I have been in the Christian Kingdom 
Identity movement for about seven years, 
and I think I speak for the overwhelming 
majority of Identity Christians. Few be- 
lievers are or ever were associated with 
Richard G. Butler, Aryan Nations or the 
Covenant, Sword and the Arm of the 
Lord. Most are followers of Identity pas- 
tors who have never advocated offensive 
violence. We do not believe whites are 
saved merely by their race. We believe 
salvation comes only through repentance 
and the acceptance of Jesus Christ 

We are not antiblack. We are totally 
opposed to the mixing of races as contrary 
to God's creation. We are not anti-Jewish 
We are opposed to the Jewish leadership's 
attempts over the centuries to usurp our 
birthright from true Israel, which is An- 
glo-Saxon, Germanic, Scandinavian and 
other white peoples. We believe our iden- 
tity as God’s chosen has been stolen from 
us, and we want it back 

Daniel H. Rogers 
Okoboji, lowa 


Forests in Peril 

Your article “The Quiet Apocalypse” 
[ENVIRONMENT, Oct. 13] identified one 
of the least-known, global-threatening 
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TIME The Distinctive 
Holiday Gift 


This Christmas, give the one gift they'll really appreciate all year 
long! Consistently excellent, TIME nner of more photo- 


journalism awards than any other publication in history. 


OUR HOLIDAY GIFT TO YOU. And with each TIME Christmas 
iption you give, you'll get a FREE TIME SOLAR 


holiday rate is just 87¢ a week and 
you can enjoy the convenience of paying after the holidays in three 
easy monthly installments. 
We'll even send you an exclusively designed TIME Christmas Card 
a to announce your gift in style. 


Just look for the Holiday Gift insert in this issue, or for even faster 
call TOLL-FREE: 1-800-621-4800. 














Letters 


processes occurring today. Among the 
leading sponsors of tropical deforestation 
are the multilateral development banks 
These institutions, which are supported 
by American taxpayers, are funding de- 
forestation on an unbelievable scale in de- 
veloping nations around the world. I be- 
lieve most Americans would be outraged 
to learn that their tax dollars are being 
used to finance environmental devasta- 
tion that would not be tolerated in 
this nation 

During the past two years, the U.S 
Government has initiated a far-reaching 
program to require these institutions to 
conduct environmental reviews before re- 
ceiving funding. Not only do we lose bio- 
logical diversity and wildlife and disrupt 
the ecology of our planet with the destruc- 
tion of tropical forests, but we subject mil- 
lions of people to generations of poverty 
When we disrupt the resource base of a 
nation, we also destroy the hope for sus- 

tained economic growth 
Robert W. Kasten Jr., Chairman 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
Washington 


An Uncle's Grief 


I have just read your article on the 
death of my niece Jennifer Dawn Levin 
[EsSAY, Oct. 6]. Who is Roger Rosenblatt 
writing about? If my niece was so privi- 
leged or bought off, as he puts it, then 
why, starting at the age of 14, did she 
work after school and on vacations at a 
variety of jobs? Yes, she had “plenty 
of clothes,” most of them bought with 
her earnings 

Rosenblatt writes of children “cut 
loose like [a] colorful kite.” What chil- 
dren? Jennifer experienced the love of her 
family in many ways; for one, she always 
had a curfew, and for another she never 
went anywhere without leaving a tele- 
phone number and her time of return. On 
the night she was killed, she had been giv- 
en permission to stay at the home of a girl- 
friend. Neither my niece nor her parents 
have done any wrong. They will not be 
going on trial. Neither will society, or 
whatever it is TIME means by “privilege” 
or the “moral carelessness [of] parents” or 
“excessive family freedom,” neither of 
which existed in Jennifer's family. They 
are not guilty either of what you call a 
“perversion of freedom.” The only such 
perversion that I can discern here, consid- 
ering that Rosenblatt obviously made 
no attempt to understand our loving 
and much loved Jennifer and her family, 
is the one that he committed with 
his typewriter 

Dan Levin 
New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the wnt- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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The Gold Card presents 
your annual report. 


Introducing the Gold Card® 
Year-End Summary of Charges 
from American Express. 


With the addition of the Year-End 
Summary? the Gold Card just may be 
the simplest, most impressive way to put 
your life in order. 

It's a comprehensive, chronological 
Frese time mietim is teh mellem ece) ek Oriye! 
transactions by category and location. 
Telling you where you used it, how you 
used it, when you used it, and what you 


spent. Which can make it helpful for tax 
preparation and personal record-keeping. 

In addition, the Gold Card offers a 
wide variety of other benefits. It may 
include a personal line of credit. Cash 
access services. And worldwide travel 
advantages. 

And there's also the convenience of 
American Express® ENVOY. A person- 
alized travel agency available 24 hours 
a day through a toll-free number. 
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The Gold Card. In addition to 
everything else, now it even sums up the 
year for you. 

To acquire the Gold Card, pick up 
an application at a participating finan- 
cial institution or establishment where 
the Gold Card is welcome. 

Or call 1-800-THE CARD. 


Available in the first quarter of 1987. and includes 
your 1986 billed Gold Card charges. Earlier years not 
available 


THE GOLD CARD® 
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Quality starts with fundamentals. 


lom Kite bearsdown on the prac- 
tice tee as if it were the 18th hole 
at the U.S. Open. Because that’s 
how he plans to stay on top. 
By hitting ball after ball into the 
morning mist. By working hard 
to groove every detail of his game. 
By mastering the fundamentals. 
At Raytheon, we admire 
Tom Kite because we go about 
our business in the same way. 
Building on the basics is 
our way of meeting customer 
requirements with products 
of superior quality. 
It’s enabled us to produce 


sophisticated, reliable electronic 
defense systems like Patriot, 
Hawk, Sparrow and Sidewinder 
missile systems, air traffic con- 
trol, radar, and sonar systems— 
and many more. And we bi 

the same dedication to our com- 
mercial business as well. 

We've written a booklet that 
tells more about us, our com- 
mitment to quality, and how it 
all starts with fundamentals. 
Please write for a copy. 

Raytheon Company. 

141 Spring Street, Lexington, 
MA 02173. 
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Please enroll me 

as amember of 
Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me 
the 4 books I've 
listed at right, 
billing me $2, plus 
shipping and han- 
dling charges. I 
agree to buy 4 more 
books during the 
next two years. A 
shipping and han- 
dling charge is added 
to each shipment. 


Indicate by number 
the four books 
you want 
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Your 
dream of 
owning a 
Jaguar 
just came 
alittle 
closer. 
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FACTORY WARRANTED PRE-OWNED JAGUAR 


Now you can purchase a 
pre-owned Select Edition 
factory-warranted Jaguar 
at amost affordable price. 


™ 


From the sculptured beauty of 
their classically elegant lines to 
the inimitable luxury of their pas- 
senger cabins, Jaguars are 
counted among the world's most 
desired motorcars. Now, the 
availability of Select Edition pre- 
owned Jaguars brings these 
milestone motorcars within the 
reach of many for whom Jaguar 
ownership was once only a 
dream 

The Jaguar XJ6, unquestion- 
ably one of the most beautiful 
automobiles ever built, offers 
precise handling, a superb ride, 
a dual-overhead cam six cylin- 
der engine and the traditional 
comforts of a formal four-door 
sedan. The Jaguar XJ-S, our 
grand touring coupe, combines 
the agility of an athlete with the 
power of a V-12 engine. Both 
Jaguars are rich with rare wood 
and fragrant leather. Both are 
smooth and quiet at speed, yet 
provide the powerful response 
that has long distinguished 
the marque. 

Select Edition pre-owned 
Jaguars are as accessible as 
they are desirable. Most are 
priced in the $20,000-$26,000° 
range. All are specially selected, 
not every pre-owned Jaguar 
qualifies. None is more than five 
years old and none has been 
driven more than 50,000 miles 
All are put through the most 
extensive service procedure on 
Jaguar's regular maintenance 
schedule. Higher mileage cars 


are fitted with a comprehensive 
parts package to ensure that 
Jaguar's legendary ride and 
handling standards are main- 
tained 

So confident is Jaguar of the 
superb condition of these cars 
that every one comes backed by 
a special Select Edition factory 
warranty for 12 months or 12,000 
miles, whichever comes first. If 
the qualified Jaguar you buy still 
has time left on its original war- 
ranty, the Select Edition warranty 
will go into effect when the origi- 
nal Jaguar warranty expires 

Of course every Select Edition 
Jaguar owner is entitled to the 
same courteous sales assis- 
tance and post-sales service that 
owners of new Jaguars enjoy. 
Your authorized Jaguar dealer- 
ship employs expert, factory- 
trained technicians who will do 
their utmost to ensure that your 
Jaguar ownership experience is 
a most enjoyable one. 

Visit your participating 
Jaguar dealer soon. He's ready to 
help make your dream come true 
He'll also be happy to provide full 
details of the Jaguar Select 
Edition limited warranty. For 
the name of the dealer nearest 
you, Call this toll-free number 
1-800-4-JAGUAR 


Availability of Select Edition cars is 
dependent on supply of qualified pre- 
owned Jaguars. Check your dealer for 
current availability 


Select Edition is a trademark of Jaguar 
Cars inc 


“Estimates based on actual retail prices of 
Select Edition cars sold January through 
May 1986. Prices of individual vehicles will 
be established by your Jaguar dealer 
based on the market, age of vehicle and 
condition 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 





American Scene 





In Connecticut: Game Time 





t is bright and cold along the deserted 
Connecticut beach, but inside a bar on 
this fall Sunday afternoon, it is dark and 
| warm and crowded with men. The bar is 
thick with the sound of gruff voices and the 
smoke of Top Stone cigars and the odors of 
Stale beer and newsprint from the sports 
sections of the Bridgeport Post-Telegram, 
the Boston Globe, the Hartford Courant, 
the New York Times, the New York Post 
| and the New York Daily News, all of which 
are strewn about the small room. There isa 
darkened pool table in the corner. A silent, 
unblinking pinball machine. A deck of 
| cards scattered across a deserted table. A 
| crude hand-lettered chart on the wall. It 
| lists a series of men’s names alongside 
numbers, above which is written in block 
letters, WEEKLY POOI 
The only bright light in the room ema- 
nates from the TV above and behind the 
bar. The men hunched over the bar are 
| transfixed by that light, as they are every 
| Sunday afternoon of the National Football 
| League season. They sip their shots and 
| beers, puff their cigars, comment on the 
action—‘Jeez! Look at that! I could throw 
a better block right now!”—all without 
taking their eyes from the light. Even the 
bartender, a small man with a nutcracker 
face, manages to draw a beer while glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder at the light. 
“Who do ya like?” he says in a shrill voice 
to no one in particular and then turns back 
to the tap at precisely the moment that the 
beer is about to overflow the glass 
The men at the bar are in their late 
30s, 40s, 50s. Carpenters. Plumbers. Gar- 
bage men. Cops. Most of them are ex- 
athletes of some distant, local repute 
who, like most adult American males, 
must now take their sports vicariously. 


They arrive at the bar early every Sunday 
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morning. Over coffee and the morning 
papers, they discuss the day’s odds. “Mi- 
ami, 24% over Denver,” says the bartend- 
er. “Who do ya like?” Opinions are given, 
denigrated, defended. One of the men, a 
former semipro baseball pitcher, says to 
another man who was once his team- 
mate, “You know, I'm thinking of mak- 
ing a comeback next spring.” His former 
teammate nods. The ex-pitcher says 
“What do you think?” His former team- 
mate nods again. The ex-pitcher says 
“Would you like to catch me sometime?” 
His ex-teammate looks up and says, “I'd 
rather hit against you.” 

In the afternoon the men turn their at- 
tention to the light above the bar, where 
they root for the Giants or the Jets or, only 
rarely, the Patriots. They comment on the 
unfolding action, not with a fan’s admira- 
tion but with an insider's cynical expertise 
They see on the television screen a flash 
from their past, a dim, half-remembered 
moment from their athletic youth. They 
call that moment into focus at the bar, em- 
bellishing it. An argument ensues. “In 
your dreams.”’ someone says. They laugh 
The bar door opens. A big, shambling man 
with a droopy mustache enters with the 
tender-kneed, left-right stride of a man 
who's fallen off too many broncos. He is 
wearing a goose-down vest, a snap-button 
shirt, jeans and pointy-toed cowboy boots, 
all of which look out of place in this work- 
ing man’s, New England bar. One of the 
men at the bar glances over his shoulder. 
He elbows another. Then another. Soon all 
the men at the bar are glancing over their 
shoulders. They nod at the man in the vest, 
make their respectful greetings, then turn 
back to the light over the bar. 

Whenever he returns to his hometown 
of Fairfield, Fran Lynch is treated by his 
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Mutual 
Funds 


Discover What 
They Can— 
and Can’t—Do 
for You 






OUR EXCLLSIVE RANKINGS OF 658 FUNDS 


Money Guide 





> Why are more and more investors 
turning to mutual funds to meet their 
goals? Which are the best per- 
formers? And what does the future 
hold for these investment work- 
horses? 


he new MONEY Guide to Mutual 
Funds offers in-depth answers to 
these and other questions. Prepared by 
the editors of MONEY Magazine, this 
new Guide shows you how to make the 
most of “this year’s best investment.” It 
covers topics like- 
@ An inside look at how mutual funds 
work. 
@ How to get started. 
@ Top funds for income and growth. 
@ Building a well-rounded fund 
portfolio. 
@ How to evaluate a fund’s 

performance. 

@ Do small funds outperform large ones? 

@ What management fees can you 
expect and which can you avoid. 

@ How to find the mutual fund that’s 
right for you. 

The new MONEY Guide to Mutual 
Funds could be your starting point for 
something really big. To get your copy, 
send check or money order payable to 
MONEY for $3.95 to: 


MONEY Guide to Mutual Funds 
Box 999, Dept. TF 
Radio City Station 
New York, NY 10101 


Please allow 6 tw 8 weeks for delivery 

















You can teach a young 
Amerasian child like 
Saensai Phong about her 
American heritage by 
becoming a Pearl S. 
Buck Foundation 
sponsor. 








: 


Since 1964, sponsors have opened the 
doors to medical care, education, and 
supportive counseling for over 15,000 half- 
American children abandoned by their 
fathers in Asia. 

Your sponsorship may never replace a 
child’s yearned-for father, but it will bring 
encouragement, hope, and proof that 
Americans care deeply about Amerasian 






children. 
WRITE TO: 
-’ The Pearl S. Buck Foundation, Inc. 
: <4 P.O. Box 280 


Perkasie, PA 18944-0280 


OR CALL: 
1-215-249-0100 (in PA)/ 1-800-523-5328 (outside PA) 


American Scene 








contemporaries with a mild deference. 
His football career has always been a 
mystery to them. They remembered him 
as the fourth best player on his Roger 
Ludlowe High School team and as a star 
on a Hofstra team that played its games 
before small student crowds 

They remembered, too, the day in 
1968 when they sat in this very same bar, 
watching a Denver Broncos-New York 
Jets game on the television, and they saw 
Fran Lynch, a substitute back, score two 
touchdowns for the Broncos at Shea Sta- 
dium. But they remembered little else of 
Lynch’s professional career, other than 
that he did have a career, for nine years. 
He played as a backup to Floyd Little, the 
Broncos’ all-star running back, and on 
special teams, and was one of those little- 
known players who make a career out of 
perseverance, luck, good health, a pliable 
nature and a modest talent. Fran Lynch's 
career on television was a series of mo- 
ments after a kickoff and tackle, when the 
offensive team was trotting onto the field 
and the special kickoff team of the Bron- 
cos was trotting off. There would be a 
pause in the action as Pat Summerall, the 
TV sportscaster, would peruse the names 
on his spotter’s sheet, trying to match the 
jersey number with a name, and then an- 
nounce to the viewing audience that the 
tackle had been made by Fran Lynch. 
Then, after another pause, Summerall 
would make some brief mention of 
Lynch's career, his hometown, his college, 
and then go back to the action. 


here were no close-ups of Lynch on 

the sidelines, helmet off, smiling at the 
camera. No shots of him giving the V sign 
after still another long gain. There would 
be just a quick pan to the number on his 
back as he lumbered off the field in that 
tender-kneed way of his. a big, good-look- 
ing man, who was virtually undistinguish- 
able under his helmet and football gear. 
At first, the bar’s patrons would cheer just 
the brief mention of Lynch’s name on na- 
tional TV, but after a few years of such | 
random mentioning by Summerall and 
Frank Gifford and Howard Cosell, they 
grew restless. They wondered when Fran 
would duplicate his two-touchdown feat 
against the Jets. But he never did. He car- 
ried the ball only rarely for the Broncos, 
when Little was hurt, and even then he 
was just a workmanlike runner. Most of 
his years were spent on the Broncos’ spe- 
cial teams, where he, along with ten other 
players, would charge, kamikaze-like, 
down the field to swarm over an opposing 
ballcarrier. 

Yet Fran Lynch survived professional 
football for more years than did a host of 
more famous names—Gale Sayers, Earl 
Campbell, Larry Brown. He lasted until 
1975 when a leg injury, so debilitating it 
was thought he might never walk again, 
ended his career at the age of 30. 

Lynch orders a beer. He stands behind | 
the men seated at the bar. They comment 
to one another, but not to Lynch, on the | 
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IWoaroure:tel 
be the benefict 

of your own 

lifeinsurance. 





Most life insurance policies 
are not designed to benefit the 
person who pays for them. 

They either offer a very 
modest investment plan, or no 
investment plan at all. 

So that for many of us, that 
old quip about being worth more 
dead than alive is all too true. 

Introducing Incentive Life,” 
a new approach to life insurance. 

With Incentive Life, life 
insurance is combined with a 
cash accumulation program 
(the same kind of program that’s 
produced a 14.3%* return on its 
common stock portfolio for the 
last ten years). 

5 Investment Options. 

We offer a choice of five 
investment options, so you invest 
your net premium dollars as 
conservatively or aggressively as 
you wish. 

See Your Equitable Agent. 

And of course Incentive Life 
is offered by your Equitable agent, 
a thoroughly trained professional. 

Call today. 

Or mail in this coupon. And 
The Equitable will show you how 
to make everybody's dreams come 
true— including yours. 


143% = effective annual net return ending 12/1 
Common Stock Portfolio underlying incentive Life insur 
ance related expenses and deductions from premiums 
are not reflected. For instance. if Incentive Life bad been 
available 10 years ago and a 25-year-old. nonsmoking 
man had paid $850 per year for a $100000 variable 
death benefit policy bis death benefit would now be 
$115,678 and his cash value would now be $15,678. 


85 of 


; P ™ 
Send me more complete informa- 
tion about Incentive Life™ and a 
Prospectus detailing charges and 
expenses. I'll read the Prospectus 
carefully before purchasing a pol 
icy or sending money. I understand 
there is no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City_______ Sate Zip 


Telephone —__ 


THEE-QUITABLE 


Equitable Variable Life Insurance Company 
NY. NY. a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
The Equitable. Available by prospectus. Read ut carefully 
before you invest. Not available in all states 
Equitable Variable Life Insurance Company 
Incentive Life Marketing 
135 West 50th Street, Area 6) New York, NY 10020 





Play your favorites 
across the board. 


Inside every person there's locked a musician. Here are 
your keys to escape. A Yamaha electronic keyboard. Because 
it only takes one finger to play as many as 21 instruments, 

16 pre-set rhythms, and 8 pre-programmed songs, Even play 
back your own melodies. 

Ask about the full line of Yamaha electronic keyboards at 


your favorite store. _ 
© YAMAHA 


ELECTRONIC KEYBOARDS 


they wore this. 
Join The Boy Scouts of America. 











unfolding action on TV. Lynch is silent 
He shifts the weight on his tender knees 
Finally, he walks over to a table and sits 
down, his stiff leg protruding into the aisle 
He nurses his beer while lost in the game 
He leans toward the action, elbows on 
knees, and looks for things his contempo- 
raries are oblivious to. He smiles every 
now and then at a comment by Summer- 
all, as if Summerall had missed the point of 
a tackle, and once in a while he will nod 
vigorously at something Summerall says, 
as if in total agreement. Sometimes some- 
thing happens on the screen that causes 
Fran to make an abortive gesture in his 
chair, a twist of his shoulders, as if eluding 
a tackler, and suddenly he catches him- 
self. He looks around sheepishly, but no 
one has noticed. (“Sometimes in the bar I 
have to catch myself,” he says. “I don’t 
want to seem pushy.”) 

The game is almost over. Fran waits a 





few more minutes, and then he gets up to 
leave. Just rising is a painful procedure for 
him. He must put his hand on the table 
and push himself up as if from a hard 
tackle. The men at the bar turn and nod to 
Fran as he leaves. When he is gone, final- 
ly, they talk about him 

“He was never that good in high 
school,” says one 

“Too small,” says another 

“Too slow,” says a third 

“Lucky,” says a fourth 

A fifth man shakes his head in dis- 
agreement. “But he was intense,” he says 
“When he put that helmet on, he didn’t 
blink until he took it off.” 

His cronies nod into their beers 

“He was tough,” says someone else 

Another adds, “Hell, yes, he was 
tough. He ran under punts for nine years.” 

Still another says, “But he never even | 
had a 100-yd. game in his whole career!” | 

“Maybe not,” says the bartender 
“But at least he had a career. He was in 
the N.F.L. Howard Cosell knew his 
name!” The others shake their heads in 
disbelief. By Pat Jordan 
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Hew we pushed | 
America’s premier road sedan 


to the ultimate br. aking point When driving conditions 
are less than ideal, Pontiac 6000 STE helps keep you out of a bind with advanced 
anti-lock braking. This new system delivers improved braking capability on 
almost any surface, wet or dry. Together with superb handling and fuel-injected V6 power, 
it gives you a machine with some of the finest performance 


credentials going. Or stopping. VPONTIAC 6000 


WE BUILD EXCITEMENT 














THEY'RE FIGHTING 
CHICAGO'S *1 KILLER. 
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When you’re fighting a killer like heart disease, it’s an 
uphill battle. 

But the cardiologists and cardiac surgeons at 
Northwestern Memorial Hospital have had remarkable 
success. Understandably so. With nearly 1,000 years of 
combined experience, they are among the most skilled 
in their field. 

Northwestern Memorial Hospital’s leadership in 
cardiac care includes not only sophisticated surgery, but 
the latest diagnostic services as well. Our advanced 
capabilities give our physicians the information they need 
to diagnose and treat the most 
serious forms of heart disease. 

It’s what you’d expect 
from a hospital working close- 
ly with one of the nation’s top 
academic medical centers, 
Northwestern University 
Medical School. 

At Northwestern Mem- 
orial Hospital, we take your | 
mania 205550 WI ep Northwestern _ 
information, call +%¥4''*! Memorial Hospital 
(3 12) 908-6464. Superior Street and Fairbanks Court 











Exceptional Care in the Heart of Chicago. 











“ONE PHONE CALL 
TO THE ALTER GROUP 
CAN SOLVE YOUR 
CORPORATE REAL ESTATE 
PROBLEMS’ 








“Justone 43 - Wedoitall. In- 
phone call will & house. We can help 
put you in you own or rent. Or in 


= making the right deci- 

sion, including financial 

te analysis, design-build, 
even guaranteed cost. Once 

one of the midwest's largest™ you call us, there’s no need to 

full service real estate developers, The i call anyone else. You'll get complete 

Alter Group has the resources to handle satisfaction.” 


touch with our 
team of profes- 
sional real estate 
problem-solvers. As 


all phases of corporate relocation, from pre- Call The Alter Group at (312) 256-7700. 
planning to the time you move in. And we're The Alter Group, 3000 Glenview Road, 
there afterwards, anytime you need us. Wilmette, Illinois 60091 





THE ALTER GROUP rales WE SOLVE TOUGH CORPORATE REAL ESTATE PROBLEMS EVERY DAY. 











We challenge you to find a better 
VCR at a lower price. 


On second thought, 
we challenge you to find a better 
VCR ata higher price. 


HO VHS DIRECT ORIVE 


There's no question that you can pay more 
for someone else's VCR than for a Goldstar. 

The question is, will you get a better VCR? 

And the answer is, probably not. 

You see, the Goldstar VCR shown above is 
as state-of-the-art as advanced technology can 
make it. 


It's built to the highest standards of quality. 


It offers features normally found only on 
the most expensive VCR's. 

Like an HQ High Quality picture enhance- 
ment system, 110 channel cable-compatible 
tuner, 4-event 14-day programmable timer and 
wireless remote control. 

Yet, it's priced more reasonably than some 
VCR's that don't even offer as much. 

How do we do it? 


Pe | a ee 


With some of the most innovative tech- 
nology and advanced production facilities in 
the industry. After all, we're an $11 billion 
international company 

o ? as ‘ [i GoldStar 
known for engineering | ms 
excellence. 1120 

So we challenge you 
to find out what millions of 
people already know: that 
Goldstar products may not 
only be the best at the 
price, but possibly the best 
at any price. 


uc 


yremium Goldstar HG Videotape 


AY) GoldStar 


Expensive elect . Without the expense. 


©1986 Goldstar E int |, Inc. Lyndhurst. NJ. 07071 
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“A Perfect Concert” 


Immortals of Jazz on compact discs 


Or the evenings of March | and 2, 1985, at Town Hall 
in New York City, an exciting piece of j 

history was made—when Book-of-the-Month 

Records brought seven jazz immortals together: 

Teddy Wilson, Benny Carter, Red Norvo, 

Louis Bellson, Remo Palmier, George 

Duvivier and Freddie Green. The idea 

was to capture a night of live, durable, 


eminently listenable jazz, and it suc- “s 
(1) ROSETTA (Hines, 


ceeded avert anyone's expecta- 


tions. The musicians themselves 
decided on the group—having 
crossed paths for the past six dec- 
ades, they wanted a chance to fi- 
nally play together. So while it 
wasn't a reunion per se, it be- 
came, instead, a far more splen- 
did and moving event reflecting 


Woode) Wilson 

Carter, Norvo, 

Palnuer, Duvivier, Bellson 
THERE'LL NEVER BE 
ANOTHER YOU 
(Warren, Gordon) 
Norvo, Palmier, 

Duvivier, Bellson 
HERE'S THAT 
RAINY DAY (Van 
Heusen, Burke) 

Norvo, Palmier 


the genius, diversity and deep ex- Duvivier, Bellson 
SWING REUNION 
perience of seven gifted men. 


(Carter) Carter, Norvo, 
“The Book-of-the-Month Records 


( n, Palmier 
Duvivier, Bellsan 
release splendidly captures the EVENING STAR © 
event. Everybody gets a chance to 
shine. In fact, it’s hard to pick out 
any highlights from what | can only 
describe as a perfect concert. The al- 
bum itself could be a highlight of any re- 
cord collection” 
Chris Albertson, 
Stereo Review. 


Green, Palmien 


oi-the-Month R 


Bie Org, ; 


SWING REUNION 
No. 2 


Two-Disc Set 
Stereo 31-7631 


ec, 


Palmier, Green, 
Duvivier, Bellson 
BODY AND SOUL 


(Carter) Carver PRS ‘ 


No. 1 


Two-Disc Set 
Stereo 31-7631 


Teddy Wilson, piano 
Benny Carter, alto saxophone 
Red Norvo, vibraphone 
Louis Bellson, drums 
Remo Palmier, guitar (amplified) 
George Duvivier, bass 
Freddie Green, guitar (acoustic) 


SWING REUNION 


(6) “PORGY AND 
BESS” MEDLEY 


» Rubbin) 


¥ Wilson, Duvivier 
(7) HOW HIGH THE 


MOON (Lewis, Hamilton) 
Wilson, Carter, Norvo 
Green, Palmier, Duvivier 
Bellson 

EXACTLY LIKE 

YOU (McHugh, Fields) 
Carter, Green, Palmier 
Duvivier, Bellson 


] STAR DUST (Carmichac 
Parish) Palmier, Duvivier 
Bellson, Green 

{i} 1 SURRENDER DEAR 
(Barris, Clifford) Norv 
Palmier, Duvivier, Bellson 
ALL THAT JAZZ 
(Carter, Stillman) , 
Carter, Palmier, << 
Green, Duvivier 
Bellain 
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DIGITALLY RECORDED 
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Palmier, Green, Duvivier, 
Lson 
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Item Numbers and 
Special Mail Order Prices 


Two compact dises (43-7631) $27.95 


(Green, Sour, 

Heyman, Eyton) 

Wilson, Duvivier 
AFTER YOU'VE 
GONE (Layton, 
Creamer) Carter, 

Norvo, Palmier, Green, 
Wilson, Duvivier, Bellson. 
HOW pps! 

YOU? ¢, Freed) Norvo, 
Palmier, Green, Duvivier, 
Bellson 


*Stereo Review 


Teddy Wilson, piano 
Benny Carter, alto saxophone 
Red Norvo, vibraphone 
Louis Bellson, drums 


Remo Palmier, guttar (amplified) 


George Duvivier, bass 
Freddie Green, guitar (acoustic) 


DIGITALLY RECORDED 
©1985 Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc 
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(Palmier, Bellson) Carter, 
Norvo, Palmier, Green, 
Duvivier, Bellson 

1 CAN'T GET STARTED 
(Duke, Gershwin) Duvivier, 
Palmier, Bellson 


| LUSH LIFE/TAKE 


THE “A” TRAIN 
(Strayhorn/Ellingron) 
Wilson, Duvivier 
AVALON (Rose, 
son, DeSylva) 
ison, Carter, 
Norvo, Palmier. ore 


Three records (#71-7627) $24.95 
Two cassettes (721-7630) $24.95 


plus $1.75 shipping and handling 


Catt 1-800-345-8600 Ext. #46 


and use your major credit card, Operators 
are available 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week 


To order by mail, send your check, money 
order or major credit card information with 
signature to Book-of-the-Month Records, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 17012. Please indicate the 
item number you want, shipping and han- 
dling charge of $1.75 and sales tax if you 
live in NY or PA. Please write the code 
number found in the lower right corner of 
this ad on your order. 


RC-188-0-1/6-17 
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Websters 
Ninth New 
Collegiate 
Dictionary, 
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America’s favorite to the rescue. 
No other dictionary relieves more sinking feelings-how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the only dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster 


More people take our word for it. Sisetaan taketh 














TIME Customer Service 


OUR COMMITMENT 
TO EXCELLENCE 


TIME’s commitment to excellence doesn't stop with 
award-winning coverage and photography... 


... We're just as dedicated to outstanding service for our 
valued subscription customers. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-541-1000 


1. Change of 2. Any questions about 3. Renew your Sub- 
Address. your subscription. scription Early. 
* Please notify us 4 * Your subscription * Guarantee uninter- 
weeks in advance. expiration date. rupted delivery 
* Delivery difficulties. of TIME 
* Missing issue 


TIME Subscription Service Department 
541 N. Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


(Please include your label with all correspondence.) 


TIME —the World’s #1 Newsmagazine 


Over 60 years of Excellence 
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Call to Battle 





ver since the advent of AIDS, two 

questions have been haunting 

Americans. How far and how fast 

is the incurable and almost invari- 
ably fatal disease likely to spread? And 
does it pose a threat to the general pub- 
lic—that is, the vast majority of people 
who are neither homosexuals, bisexuals 
nor intravenous drug users? 

Last week a committee of 28 biolo- 
gists, clinicians, public-health scientists 
and other experts assembled by the presti- 
gious Institute of Medicine of the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences gave some grim 
answers. AIDS, according to the panel's 
374-page report, “could become a catas- 
trophe” unless the spread of the killer vi- 
rus is checked. That will require “perhaps 
the most wide-ranging and intensive ef- 
forts ever made against an infectious dis- 
ease,” specifically research and education 
programs that would probably cost $2 bil- 
lion a year, at the minimum, by 1990. 

In addition, said the panel, the number 
of cases among heterosexuals who do not 
inject narcotics into their veins, though 
small at present, is increasing and likely to 
rise further. How rapidly no one can pre- 
dict, but the threat is at least great enough to 
justify targeting educational campaigns not 
just at homosexuals and IV drug users, who 
now account for more than 90% of all AIDS 
victims, but at everybody. 

What gave the panel findings extra 
punch was that they followed by only 
a week an equally grim report by U.S. 
Surgeon General C. Everett Koop that 
urged an all-out effort to edu- 
cate the populace, beginning E 
with young children, to the 
dangers of AIDS and ways 
to avoid them. Though they 
worked independently, Koop 
and the NAS committee each 
knew of the other's studies. 
Their reports contained little 
that had not been published 
before in the way of scientific 
information about AIDS or 
predictions about its spread. 
What distinguished them 
from previous pronounce- 
ments was the authority of 
their authors (the National 
Academy of Sciences was 
chartered by Congress in 1863 
as a private body to give ad- 





ment), their uncompromisingly blunt lan- 
guage and the urgent tone of their 
recommendations. Said David Baltimore, 
cochairman of the NAS committee, at a 
Washington press conference: “This is a 
national health crisis ... We are quite 
honestly frightened about the prospects.” 

Just what are those prospects? The 
panel endorsed five-year projections that 
were made by the Public Health Service 
last summer. Key numbers: by the end of 
this year, 35,000 people will have devel- 
oped AIDS, and 18,000 of them will have 
died. By the end of 1991, those numbers 
will multiply to 270,000 cases and 179,000 
deaths—74,000 new cases and 54,000 
deaths during 1991 alone, costing between 
$8 billion and $16 billion annually in 
health care. Unhappily, these numbers 
are not mere guesswork: the vast majority 
of those who will sicken and die over the 
next five years already have the AIDS vi- 
rus in their bodies. An estimated | million 
to 1.5 million people in the U.S. have been 
infected by HIV (for human immunodefi- 
ciency virus), the currently preferred term 
for the AIDS-causing agent. The academy 
calculates that at least 25% to 50% of 
them will develop the actual disease. Very 
few AIDS victims live more than three 
years after their disease is first diagnosed. 

The figures need to be seen in per- 
spective. The 54,000 AIDs deaths expected 
in 1991 would exceed the total of 47,319 
American battle deaths during the entire 
course of the Viet Nam War. But motor- 
vehicle accidents killed 45,600 last year, 





David Baltimore, right, and colleagues presenting report to press 





A national panel urges a campaign to avert an AIDS “catastrophe” 


and cancer killed more than eight times 
as many people (462,000). AIDS is not, and 
is not likely to become, another Black 


Death, decimating the population. One | 


reason: unlike the plagues of old, it does 
not spread by casual contact. Surgeon 
General Koop, the National Academy of 
Sciences’ panel and other researchers are 
unanimous and vehement on that point: 
AIDS cannot be contracted from door- 
knobs, drinking glasses or toilet seats, nor 
even by hugging and social kissing. The 
virus is transmitted most often in this 
country by sexual intercourse. The second 
most common means is by the use of con- 
taminated needles for intravenous drug 
injections. The majority of children with 
AIDS got it from their infected mothers, 
before or during birth. Very rarely these 
days is the virus spread by transfusions or 
use of contaminated blood or blood prod- 
ucts. Cases of AIDS continue to appear, 
however, among people who received 
tainted blood or blood products years ago. 


he NAS panel's greatest worry is 
that the virus is being spread fur- 
ther every day, and largely by peo- 
ple who may not know they have it. 
AIDS often does not appear until five years 
or even longer after infection, and people 
who have not yet developed the disease 
and may never do so—can still transmit 
the virus to others. Little ifanything can be 
done to help those who are now infected 
and will fall sick over the next five years. 
The question is how widely the disease will 
_ spread after 1991. 
Much will depend on how 
| far the AIDS virus seeps out of 
the ranks of homosexual men 
and IV drug users and into the 
general population. On that 
subject, the National Acade- 
my of Sciences is cautious. Its 
report noted, rather delicate- 
ly, that “there is a broad spec- 
trum of opinion on the likeli- 
hood of further spread of HIV 
infection in the heterosexual 
population.” At first glance 
the academy's projections 
seem moderately reassuring. 
Accepting the Public Health 
Service estimates, it states 
that “new AIDS cases in men 
and women acquired through 
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Said the cochairman: “We are quite honestly frightened.” 


heterosexual contact will in- 
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crease from 1,100 in 1986 to almost 7,000 
in 199] That rise would be substantial 
indeed, but the total would still be small 
and would represent only slightly more 
than 9% ofall new 
199] this year 


AIDS cases expected in 
But in later years? There are some dis 
quieting omens. Nothing in the biology of 
the disease suggests that once the virus 
enters their bodies, heterosexual men or 
women who do not inject drugs are any 
less susceptible to AIDS than homosexual 
Says the Public 


“This virus does not dis 


drug 
Health Service 
criminate by sex, ag 


men or IV users 
race 
And there are now 
ell docu- 


elnnic group 


or sexual orientation 


what the academy panel calls 


vented” cases of infection resulting from 

ginal as well as anal intercourse, which 
was once thought to be implicated in 
nearly all cases of heterosexual transmis- 
that 


various lypes 


Indeed, the sort asserts 


the “relative efficiency of 


sion 
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of sexual transmission is not known 
In Central Africa and Haiti, where 
AIDS has spread more widely than in the 
US.., the virus is believed to be transmitted 
now most frequently by heterosexual in- 
tercourse. Researchers disagree strongly 
on whether that can be taken as a preview 
of what will happen in the U.S., given the 
hygienic and other differences between 
those countries and America. But in the 
USS. too, the risk of ALDS increases with the 
number of sexual partners a man or wom- 
an has: the more partners, the greater the 
chance of repeated ex posure to an infected 
person. Koop goes so far as to say that “un 
protected” intercourse between even a 
steady couple poses a risk unless the pat 
knows with that they 
have been mutually faithful for at least 


absolute certainty 


five years 


In any case, says Baltimore, “we are 


at a critical point in the progress of the 


epidemic” that requires an “intensive na 


for TIME by fh 


tional effort” to keep ALDS from spreadir 

further. The panel urged an all-out educa- 
tional campaign to teach the populace 
through ads, and above all in schools, how 
to avoid the risk of infection. Sex educa 
has become literally 
and educators 
should use vernacular is re- 
to get the message across. One 
more or less in the vernacular 
has already been supplied by Koop: a 
rubber (condom) should always be used 
sexual intercourse (vagina or 
there is any chance that 
a homosexual or heterosexual partner 


tion, said the panel 
a life-and-death matter 
whatever! 
quired’ 
message 


during 
rectum)” if 


might be infected 
The Government, said t 

academy committee, would have to orga- 
nize and direct the educational campaign 
and put up much of the $1 billion a year 
that will be required by 1990. And Uncle 
Sam would have to supply nearly all the 
additional $1 billion annually required for 


Federal 











a vastly expanded research effort—which 
must not be taken from other research ef- 
forts. This is a tall order. In fiscal 1986 the 
Reagan Administration committed just 
$234 million to AIDS research and educa- 
tion combined. 

Despite the high hopes raised among 
AIDS patients by the experimental drug 
AZT, the panel predicts that development 
of a safe, effective drug to halt or cure the 
disease or a vaccine that would prevent 
infection looks to be at least five years 
away. The time could be even longer, the 
panel said, if efforts are not stepped up 
greatly now. In France, however, some 
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AIDS researchers appear more hopeful. 
Dr. Marc Girard of the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris announced last week that a vac- 
cine developed there should be ready for 
human trials sometime next year. The 
vaccine was developed by adding protein 
fragments from the AIDS virus to vaccin- 
ia, the virus that causes cowpox and is 
harmless to humans. 

The recommendations for education 
and prevention may encounter resistance. 
In the view of the Roman Catholic 
Church, for example, a Government cam- 
paign to urge use of condoms would be en- 
couraging people to commit mortal sin. 
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The church regards condoms as artificial 
contraceptive devices whose use, even to 
avoid lethal disease, is forbidden. In the 
view of the NAS panel and Surgeon Gener- 
al Koop, however, action must no longer 
be delayed. AIDS researchers have faced 
an exquisite dilemma: they initially felt 
obliged to calm public hysteria stirred by 
the false idea that AIDS can be spread by 
casual contact, but in the process some 
may have played down the threat of the 
disease. No more. In their view, it is time 
foracallto battle. |—By George J. Church. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington, with 
other bureaus 








The Risk to Heterosexuals 


he history of medicine offers a harsh lesson about the 

deadly impact of sexually transmitted disease. The lethal 
form of syphilis was first introduced into the known world in 
Barcelona in 1494. Twelve years later, in an era when travel 
was difficult, the disease had reached 
China, killing millions along the way. 

Five years into the AIDS epidemic, 
the deadly virus has already achieved a 
worldwide reach, and is threatening to 
break out in the general population. 
Two weeks ago, the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral warned that the threat of AIDS has 
made casual sex hazardous to anyone's 
health. The National Academy of Sci- 
ences echoed that admonition last 
week, predicting that heterosexual 
transmissions of the disease will in- 
crease sevenfold by 1991. Says Marga- 
ret A. Fischl, director of the AIDS pro- 
gram at the University of Miami: 
“Anyone who is sexually active, visits 
prostitutes or has casual sex needs 
to be concerned. The only safe sex is 
no sex.” 

Despite the alarm, many AIDS ex- 
perts are quick to point out that not all 
heterosexuals are equally vulnerable. 
“Any sexually active individual in this 
society is at some risk, but the risk is 
different for different people,” says 








blood cells in the fluid, During intercourse, the white blood 
cells containing the AIDS virus alight on the mucous mem- 
branes inside the rectum or the vagina. Unlike the skin, 
which is an efficient barrier to the virus, the mucous mem- 
brane is a much thinner tissue and is more susceptible to in- 
fection. If microscopic tears occur in the membranes during 
sexual contact, these may act as passageways for the virus. 
But some studies in animals indicate 
that even tears may not be necessary 
for transmission. 

Women transmit AIDS to men far 
less frequently. The CDC says only 
one-quarter of all U.S. heterosexually 
acquired AIDS cases are men. A wom- 
an’s blood or secretions could infect a 
man during intercourse; the penis also 
has mucous membranes, but it is prob- 
ably exposed to less virus. The risk 
from oral sex appears to be much low- 
er than from either anal or vaginal 
intercourse. 

Although questions still remain, 
researchers believe they have found 
some patterns in the heterosexual 
spread of the disease: 
> AIDS passes more easily to victims of 
other sexually transmitted diseases. 
“This has been a common denomina- 
tor in all our cases,” says Thomas C. 
Quinn, a senior investigator at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health who has 
been studying the disease in Africa, 
where syphilis, gonorrhea, herpes and 
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Gerald Friedland, associate professor 
of medicine at New York City’s Mon- 
tefiore Medical Center and a specialist 
in the study of AIDS transmission. Nationwide, the Centers 
for Disease Control (CDC) has recorded 999 cases of hetero- 
sexually acquired AIDS. Less than half (446) of the victims 
acquired the disease in the U.S.; most of those are women 
who were associated with drug users. 

Although researchers are racing to understand the dis- 
ease, they still know very little for certain about how AIDs is 
transmitted, especially among heterosexuals. “We don’t 
know all the mechanisms,” says James Chin, chief of the in- 
fectious-disease branch of the California health services de- 
partment. “We do know grossly, by observation, that it is bi- 
directional”—in other words, that men and women are each 
able to spread the virus. 

Although the AIDS virus has been found in saliva and 
tears, almost all AIDS transmission results from contact with 
the semen or blood of an AIDS victim. In semen, the virus 
rides as a passenger, probably in the disease-fighting white 


An AIDS victim who died recently after ac- chancroid are common in AIDS vic- 
quiring the disease from a bisexual lover 


tims. Quinn has observed a similar 
pattern in New York City and Miami. 
“Genital inflammation may increase susceptibility,” says 
Quinn. “The virus may gain access via breaks in the skin 
due to sexually transmitted diseases.” 

> It is rare (though not impossible) for a single exposure to 
the AIDS virus to produce an infection. In most cases, repeat- 
ed exposure over time appears to be necessary. AIDS “may be 
more difficult to transmit than herpes,” says Montefiore’s 
Friedland. “A number of pieces of information suggest that 
you need a large amount of virus.” Studies of the sex partners 
of AIDS victims—people who have had hundreds of sexual 
encounters with carriers of the virus—show that 40% to 50% 
do not become infected with the virus. 

Nevertheless, although AIDS may be difficult to acquire, 
it is impossible to cure. At the very least, AIDS now threatens 
anyone who is promiscuous. The risk of the illness, said one 
AIDS researcher, “doesn’t mean an end to sexual life. It 
means a rethinking of it.” —By Dick Thompson 
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No Nukes 





Did Reagan blunder? 


Rov Reagan’s yearning for a nu- 
clear-free world had some officials 
in Washington and Western Europe 
concerned last week that the President 
had come close to accepting a huge So- 
viet advantage in conventional forces. 
Administration officials conceded that 
the Soviets had not seriously misrepre- 
sented the President's assent to a sweep- 
ing no-nukes proposal from Mikhail 
Gorbachev at the Reykjavik summit. 
Although it seemed that Reagan might 
have blundered into this position, White 
House aides insisted that he had been 
fully aware of the implications of his 
bargaining tactics 

At issue was whether the President 
had been willing to ban “all strategic” 
nuclear weapons in ten years, as the So- 
viet leader claimed, or only interconti- 
nental “ballistic” nuclear missiles, as the 
Administration initially contended. The 
difference is far from academic. If bal- 
listic missiles were eliminated, the U.S. 
would still retain long-range bombers 
and cruise missiles that could deliver 
nuclear blows to the Soviet Union. If all 
strategic nukes disappeared, the US. 
would lose its long-standing deterrent to 
Soviet power in Europe, where the War- 
saw Pact’s conventional forces outnum- 
ber NATO's. 

The Soviets quoted Reagan as telling 
Gorbachev, “If we agree that by the end 
of the ten-year period all nuclear arms are 
to be eliminated, we can refer this to our 
delegations in Geneva to prepare an 
agreement that you could sign during 
your visit to the U.S.” Top Reagan aides 
did not specifically dispute these words 
They said the President, in focusing on 
the General Secretary's unyielding oppo- 
sition to the Administration’s Strategic 
Defense Initiative, let Gorbachev broad- 
en the bargain to all strategic weapons 
But when Gorbachev failed to budge on 
Star Wars, talk of banning nuclear weap- 
ons was not resumed. 

Presidential aides said Reagan, dur- 
ing a break in the meeting, alerted his ad- 
visers to the Soviets’ substitution of the 
phrase “all strategic forces” for “ballis- 
tic.” as written in a U.S. proposal. Said 
One summit participant: “He knew exact- 
ly why that was not a good deal and why it 
couldn't be achieved in the time frame.” 

The Administration tried to put the 
controversy to rest. “Most of this is a tem- 
pest in a teapot, because our formal posi- 
tion is in writing and now tabled in Gene- 
va,” said a senior White House official. 
The USS. proposal has two parts: start by 
eliminating half of all strategic warheads 
and delivery vehicles: scrap all ballistic 
missiles by 1996. The firmness of Soviet 
intentions to link any agreement to re- 
strictions on SDI should become clearer 
this week, when Secretary of State George 
Shultz meets in Vienna with Soviet For- 
eign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze. @ 

















The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 


“We'll Talk About Everything” 


The darnedest things come from Ronald Reagan’s heart. 

“My first goal has always been to eliminate ballistic missiles,” he telephoned 
TIME to say last week. “They are the most destabilizing weapons, the most fright- 
ening. Then it has always been my hope. as I've said before, that we could eventu- 
ally get rid of all nuclear weapons.” 

There he goes again, his heart talking, way out in front of his mind, tugging 
at the world’s iron realities to see if they might yield to a little soft yearning. Some 
of that happened in the Reykjavik meeting with Mikhail Gorbachev, and it has 
created a continuing frenzy in Washington, a city that admires ornate theories 
and prolonged process and is frightened by blurted hope. 

This is nothing new about Reagan. He's often let his hopes overwhelm his 
head, like when he insisted that inflation could be subdued, terrorists appre- 
hended and punished, the tax system reformed. Yes, he missed on some big ones, 
like that crazy budget formula that has given us scary deficits. But throughout all 
of this, those who worship process were incredulous. Reagan never understood 
what he could not do. 

Now he is up against one of Washington’s oldest and largest priesthoods 
the arms-control experts, who say hope must be locked out and megatons must 
rule. They may be right, but 

“T could see in Reykjavik that it came down to SDI,” the President recounted. 

















At the table in Reykjavik: “I tried everything | could think of” 


“T made a proposal to [Gorbachev] that if we got the SDI shield then, with the So- 
viet Union sharing that, we could eventually sign a treaty to eliminate all ballistic 
missiles. 

“But by the way he was hassling me. I could see he was trying to find a way to 
sink SDI. I tried everything I could think of, even a little Russian, an old Russian 
proverb that means ‘trust but verify.” All the chips were on SDI. The restrictions 
that the Secretary wanted would kill SDI. 

“AL the last there were two places in the wording of the agreement that were 
left open,” said the President. “All of a sudden he is interrupting, and he says, 
‘Why just ballistic missiles? What would you say if we included all of them, 
bombs, artillery shells, everything?” And I said, ‘O.K., we'll talk about every- 
thing, we can do that.’ But then he came back to SDI, and that was the end.” 

That Reagan may have wandered farther into his golden vision of a world 
without nuclear weapons and Gorbachev misunderstood is likely. The President 
has done this on other occasions in the past, That his mind would have caught up 
soon, even without the jolt he got on SDI, is also likely. Certainly the world’s ner- 
vous kibitzers would have pulled up short—and have. 

“Of course. I would never agree to anything that would leave them with 
an advantage,” said Reagan. “He’s the one who brought that [no nukes] up. 
We thought it would be something we could put on the table for discussion 
later.” 

The President did not say when or even if there would be another chance to 
sit down at a table and start talking again where he and the General Secretary 
left off so abruptly. But it was obvious that he may still try to pull off one of those 
accomplishments the experts keep telling him he can't do. There is something 
about Gorbachev that intrigues Reagan 

“No other Soviet leader I have dealt with has ever talked of eliminating nu- 
clear weapons,” mused the President, his heart almost surely searching for a new 
way to make another run for it 
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Reagan meeting with Pérez de Cuéllar 


Dirty Carpets 
The U.N. makes do with less 


he United Nations has fallen on lean 
times. Volunteer workers have re- 
placed many salaried employees in infor- 
mation booths. Delegates are no longer 
supplied with water carafes but must trek 


| to the nearest water cooler. Even the 


shampooing of rugs has been suspended. 
“Tf they spill coffee on the carpet, tough,” 
says Dennis Beissel, head of general ser- 
vices at the U.N.’s Manhattan headquar- 
ters. “They'll learn to like the color.” 

The austerity measures are likely to 
continue: the U.S. announced last week 
that its donation to the U.N.’s 1986 bud- 
get would total $100 million, rejecting the 
General Assembly's assessment of $210 
million—25% of the organization’s annu- 
al budget. (The Soviet delegation gave $85 
million.) The U.N. was lucky to get even 
that much from Washington. There were 
fears that Congress, attempting to trim 
the federal deficit and exasperated by the 
U.N.’s frequent hostility to U.S. interests, 
would vote to contribute as little as $50 
million. The Reagan Administration is 
still pressuring the U.N. to cut costs and 
stop launching programs it cannot prop- 
erly fund. “The purpose,” says Allen 
Keys, Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, “was to 
encourage the momentum of reform.” 

What the State Department wants is 
the adoption of a report prepared by a 
U.N.-appointed panel of 18 delegates. 
The plan calls for a 25% cut in the num- 
ber of assistant and under secretaries-gen- 
eral (there are now 80) and a 15% reduc- 
tion in the organization’s 11,423 staff 
positions. The so-called Group of 18, how- 
ever, was unable to reach a consensus on 
how U.N. programs should be created 
and implemented. Secretary-General Ja- 
vier Pérez de Cuéllar, who agreed last 
month to serve a second term only if the 
US. assured him that it would contribute 
enough money to keep the U.N. afloat 
through December, has instructed the 


| General Assembly to vote on the plan im- 


mediately. But most observers doubt that 
a resolution will be reached this year. 
“They'll probably agree to disagree and 
keep on spending money they don't 
have.” sighs a U.N. staffer. “A lot of peo- 
ple don’t think the reality of the situation 
will ever catch up with them.” = 





Top Guns, Handguns and Raw Pork 





Congress fires selfish shots at military contracts 


he Air Force loves its F-16 Falcon jet 

fighter. It is flying 1,225 of the super- 
sonic aircraft, which are efficient in both 
aerial dogfights and attacking ground tar- 
gets. An additional 1,299 of the proven 
planes, built in Fort Worth by General Dy- 
namics, have been bought by 14 nations. 
So when the Air Force got set to buy 270 
more Falcons, who could object? 

Only, it seems, Northrop Chairman 
Thomas Jones, a handful of Congressmen 
from California, where Northrop is based, 
and some of Jones’ influential friends in 
the Administration. Congress forced a 
yearlong simulated “fly-off between the 
Falcon and Northrop’s adequate but un- 
exceptional F-20 Tigershark, which other 
nations have refused to buy. Last week the 
Air Force announced the unsurprising 
winner of the competition for the con- 
tract: a modified General Dynamics F-16. 


Northrop’s Tigershark 


The fly-off, which cost taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars, was a prime example of 
congressional intervention in arms pur- 
chases, based almost solely on parochial, 
pork-barrel politics. While Northrop sup- 
porters noted that the competition had 
forced General Dynamics to offer a 
streamlined F-16 at $3.5 million less than 
the normal $12.5 million, Northrop had 
gambled more than $1 billion on its F-20, 
Only three of the Tigersharks were built; 
two crashed during demonstration flights. 

Yet another competitive fly-off has 
been inflicted on the Air Force, this time 
mainly by New York Congressmen and 
Senators. After lengthy study, the Air 
Force had decided it did not want to buy a 
new T-46A trainer, designed by Fairchild 
Republic at its development plant on 
New York’s Long Island. The Air Force 
argued that it could save $2 billion by up- 
grading its current T-37 trainer, built by 
Cessna in Kansas, rather than buying 650 
of the newer planes. 

The Air Force's opinion did not deter 
the New York politicians from decrying 
the potential loss of 1.200 Long Island 











jobs and launching a “Save the T-46A” 
drive. The campaign climaxed in the 
Senate, where Republican Alphonse 
D’Amato and Democrat Daniel Moyni- 
han teamed up to stage a 23-hr. filibus- 
ter in the closing days of the congressio- 
nal session. They stalled passage of an 
omnibus spending bill long enough so 
that the Government began running out 
of funds and half a million federal work- 
ers had to be sent home. Their lost time 
cost taxpayers an estimated $62 million. 
But the tactic worked: Congress decreed 
that the Fairchild aircraft should be 
given another year to try to beat out 
the Cessna. 

No weapon, apparently, is too small 
for congressional scrutiny. 
Take the Army’s venerable 
Colt .45 handgun, widely a 
used since 1911. Search- = 


mere + oe 








General Dynamics’ Falcon 


F-20 Thperwhork 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


ing for a modernized replacement, the 
Army settled on the 9-mm Italian-made 
Beretta. It did so after extensively testing 
other handguns, including those made by 
Smith & Wesson, based in Springfield, 
Mass. One Smith & Wesson model broke 
down before firing 5,000 rounds, while an- 
other cracked at 7,000. By contrast, the 
Beretta triggered 8,800 rounds without a 
mishap. After the Army signed a contract 
for 300,000 Berettas, which would be pro- 
duced at the company’s Accokeek, Md., 
plant for $75 million, Massachusetts Con- 
gressmen, including Democrat Edward 
Boland and Republican Silvio Conte, 
sought to reopen bids for a second batch 
of pistols, this time for 206,000. Congress 
compromised, forcing the Army to test 
the Smith & Wesson yet again. 

If the Massachusetts firm beats out the 
Beretta for this contract, the Army would 
wind up with two incompatible handguns. 
“It's absolutely ridiculous,” contends an 
aide to House Armed Services Committee 
Chairman Les Aspin. “It’s the rawest 
of pork.” — By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Growth. Income. Stability. 
MacKay-Shields MainStay Mutual Funds 
are designed to provide all three. 


Here's an opportunity 
to have full-time financial 
professionals managing 
your investments for you. 
NYLIFE'—the financial 
products and services 
organization of New York 
Life—is proud to offer 
the MacKay-Shields 
MainStay Family of Funds. 

MacKay-Shields? is an 
experienced name in the 
investment community, 


1. NYLIFE Securities Inc. is a wholly owned indirect 
2. MacKay-Shields Financial Co 


rporation, the investment 


ubsidiary of New York Life 


currently managing retire- 
ment funds and investment 
portfolios for major corpo- 


rate and institutional clients. 


Now you can benefit from 
the same management ex- 
perience with the MainStay 
Family of Funds. You have 
a choice of seven different 
funds, designed to meet 
a wide range of investment 
objectives. They include 
two types of growth funds; 


You don’t have 


to be a financial 
- Genius to diversify 
your investments. 


and 


New York 








tax-free bonds; high-yield 
corporate bonds; govern- 
ment securities; convertible 
securities; and a money 
market fund. 

Your NYLIFE Registered 
Representative can tell 
you about the fund or com- 
bination of funds that 
will best suit your invest- 
ment goals. Minimum 
investments are as low as 
$500. There’s no up-front 
sales charge. And you can 
switch between funds 
without charge up to five 
times a year. 

For more complete 
information about the 
MacKay-Shields Family of 
Funds, including charges 
and expenses, call 
NYLIFE toll-free. Dial 
1-800-522-4202 for a 
prospectus. Read it care- 
fully before you invest 
or send money. 


NVLIFE 


Get the most out of life. 


NY. 1001 


Jependently managed subsidiary of New York Life Insurance Company 


BARRY GOLDWATER 


Farewell to a Quartet of Kings of the Hill 


Four retiring members of Congress represent the passing of political traditions 


ne speaks with a Southern lilt, one 
has a Boston brogue, one a patrician 
richness, one a Western twang. They rep- 
resent four different regions of the coun- 
try, reflect four distinct personal styles 
and stand for four divergent political tra- 
ditions. Their total years in the nation’s 
service come to 128, and with their retire- 
ment this year, they are each closing a 
chapter in the history of Congress. Russell 
Long of Louisiana is the sharp, smooth- 
talking, back-room Senate insider; Barry 
Goldwater is the quixotic loner whose 
conservatism was ahead of its time; 
Charles McC. Mathias of Maryland is one 
of the last of the moderate, progressive 
Republicans; and Tip O'Neill, the Massa- 
chusetts Representative and Speaker of | 
the House, is the embodiment of tradi- 
tional liberalism 
As they take their leave of Capitol 
Hill, they cast a fond eye at the past and 
discern troublesome aspects of the pres- 
ent. The three Senators seem to mourn the 
loss of the gentlemanly quality of the old 
days. They are disturbed by the all-impor- 
tance of money in the political process 
and dismayed by the impatience of their 
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younger colleagues. Each is proud, some- 
what battered but unbowed. In their faces 
and in their careers is writ the recent his- 
tory of the nation 


The Conservatives’ Conscience 


A few days before the Senate ad- 
journed last month, Barry Goldwater sat 
in his office sorting memorabilia. The 
model of an Apache antitank helicopter 
was destined for the Arizona Air Nation- 
al Guard. A rare 1964 record album, The 
Goldwaters Sing Folk Songs to Bug the 
Liberals, was headed for his home in 
Scottsdale. The collection of colorful 
Hopi Indian kachina dolls was tagged for 
the Heard Museum in Phoenix. The me- 
mentos form a miniature gallery of the 
career of the crusty, often irascible and 
always independent Senator from Arizo- 
na: his dedication to U.S. military 
strength; his lonely conservatism, which 
prefigured the more popular version that 
followed; and a 100-proof Western sensi- 
bility that was never diluted by the gen- 
teel mores of Washington 

Throughout his three decades as a 





CHARLES McC. MATHIAS 


Senator, Goldwater remained loyal to a 
single, inflexible political principle: the 
right, of the individual to be left alone, to 
be free from the intrusions of govern- 
ment. Once branded as a scary ultracon- 
servative, Goldwater spent much of his 
time in the American political wilder- 
ness. But by the end, the outspoken, sil- 
ver-haired Senator with the trademark 
black-rimmed glasses found that the 
country had moved sufficiently toward 
him and that he was in the center of the 
Republican Party 

The son of Arizona’s largest dry- 
goods merchandiser, young Barry start- 
ed out in the family business. In 1949 he 
was so disgusted with the corrupt city 
government in Phoenix that he ran for 
city council. Three years later he was 
elected to the Senate on Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s coattails. But he never would 
be, as he put it, a “me-too Republican.” 
Goldwater summed up his views in The 
Conscience of a Conservative (1960): “My 
aim is not to pass laws, but to repeal 
them. It is not to inaugurate new pro- 
grams, but to cancel old ones that do vi- 
olence to the Constitution.” 
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with Ford JBL Audio ernie 


Announcing another Ford first: 
The long awaited Compact Disc for the Lincoln Town Car. 


Start with the very best high spanning the entire audio Hear for yourself just how much 
fidelity music systems we offer: spectrum without distractions of better an audio system can 

Ford JBL Audio Systems. noise or hiss. really be, exclusively at your 

e 12 JBL speakers Lincoln-Mercury dealer today. 

@ 140 watts of total system power you experience the total capacity 
Then add the pure, unparalleled of a Ford JBL Audio System, it 
performance of the new establishes all new standards for 

Compact Disc player to digitally clarity, realism and dynamic range 


deliver frequency response in automotive sound. AUDIO SYSTEMS 


The Compact Disc not only lets 











YOUR WARDROBE REACHES BEYOND 


It's strange. 


A man goes to a tremen- cat — ; 
dous effort to equip and dress AA ——— i> 
himself in fine clothes that reflect Him ia 
his taste and point of view. > 4 

It begins with an impec- 


cably made suit, continues with 
an elegant tie and the correct 
shirt—then stops cold right 
where it shouldn't, at the wrist. 

The result is a watch that is 
inconsistent with the rest of his 
wardrobe 


—z cig ae 


And it shows. oe 
The reverse becomes pat- The flat, wrist-hugging comfort of Concord’s integrated 
ently clear when, to compliment 
your finely tailored suit, you 
slip on a Concord Mariner SG. 
Hand crafted in Bienne, 
Switzerland, the Mariner SG 
can not only stand up to, but 
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THE END OF YOUR SHIRTSLEEVES. | 


enhances the finest tailoring in 
the world. It is available in 14K 
solid gold; or in combination 
with natural or black chromium 
stainless steel. 

As a pure timepiece, it is 
unexcelled. Accurate to within 
seconds a year, it’s water tight. 
A sapphire crystal makes it 
virtually scratch-proof. And 
because of its meticulous 
craftsmanship and styling the 
Mariner SG will easily stand 
the test of time. 

The fact is, your watch is The sculptural case design reflects Concord’s pioneering technology of thinness. 
the leading edge of your ward- 
robe. So, why not lead with the 
best? The Concord Mariner SG. 

For brochure send $3 to 
Concord, Dept. TI, 650 Fifth 


Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. CONCORD. 


Time is what you've made it! 
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Goldwater’s uncompromising liber- 
tarianism was appealing enough to both 
small-town Republicans and_ big-city 
wheeler-dealers to give him the 1964 
presidential nomination, although he 
was crushed in a landslide of historic 
proportions. Today he sees it all as a 
kind of felix culpa, a happy fall. “It nev- 
er bothered me. We accomplished what 
we wanted to accomplish. We broke the 
Eastern Establishment’s hold on the 
G.O.P. We moved it westward.” The 
campaign also inspired another Western 
conservative by the name of Ronald 
Reagan 
| Goldwater never minced words. Dur- 
ing the Watergate crisis in 1974, he jour- 
neyed to the White House to tell Richard 
Nixon that he had lost his support on 
Capitol Hill. In the 1980s, when many 
thought of him as a kind of political relic, 
he achieved perhaps his greatest effective- 
ness. Although he was never a Senate in- 
sider (he was far too blunt and unpredict- 
able for that), as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee he won what he con- 
siders his most important victory, the pas- 
sage of the 1986 Defense Reorganization 
Act, which streamlines the byzantine mil- 
itary decision-making process 

At 77, Goldwater is jaundiced about 
the political process: “We've got Sena- 
tors here with over 100 staff members, 
and they don’t have anything to do, so 
they sit down and write amendments 
and bills. My God, the number of bills 
on the calendar every year is unbeliev- 
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able. [Senators] have the feeling that if 
they aren't re-elected the country’s go- 
ing to hell. We've had over 1,500 Sena- 
tors in the history of the country, and 
it’s hard for me to remember the names 
of any of 'em.” 


A Voice for Moderation 


They were high-minded, sometimes 
high-handed, moderate Republicans 
from the Eastern Establishment, and they 
ran the party—and the nation—during 
the Eisenhower years, combining a pro- 
gressive outlook on social issues with a 
pragmatic one on international affairs 
They are nearly all gone now, shunted 
aside by the more populist conservatism 
of the Age of Reagan. One of the last of 
that breed, the soft-spoken, easygoing 
Charles McC. Mathias Jr. of Maryland, is 
leaving the Senate in exactly the manner 
in which he served there: with quiet de- 
tachment and dignity 

Throughout his career, Mathias, 64, 
often behaved as though the Senate were 
his avocation rather than his vocation. He 
seemed to serve neither Republican nor 
Democratic interests but the private party 
of his own views, establishing a consistent 
history of supporting civil rights, voting 
rights and arms control. He was one of the 
first Republicans to call for an end to the 
Viet Nam War, and he was the only Re- 
publican Senator to vote against the Rea- 
gan tax cut of 1981 

Mathias’ family 


had been 


active 


T 


Maryland Republicans since before the 
Civil War, so it was natural for the former 
city prosecutor from Frederick to run for 
the House in 1960. He served four terms 
before running for the Senate in 1968 and 
squeaking into office in a state where 
Democrats outnumber Republicans al- 
most 3 to | 

Mathias was most effective on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, where he 
fought off efforts to tinker with the Con- 
stitution through amendments to permit 
school prayer, outlaw abortion and re- 
quire a balanced budget. He paid for his 
positions when Republicans won control 
of the Senate in 1980: conservatives per- 
suaded Strom Thurmond to pass up the 
job as chairman of the powerful Armed 
Services Committee and take over Judi- 
ciary in order to block Mathias from the 
post. That maneuver stung Mathias and 
contributed to his lonely independence 

Mathias’ 1980 re-election campaign 
cost $841,000, an amount he found inde- 
cent. Told that he would have to raise $4 
million this year, he balked. “You know,” 
Mathias observes, “Barry Goldwater said 
a couple of years ago that all of this money 
is a crisis of liberty. That was the phrase 
he used and it is not overstating it. It has 
gotten so pervasive that the Senate sched- 
ule now adjusts to fund raisers.” 

The Senate of today, Mathias be- 
lieves, has lost its mission. “We are try- 
ing to do more things than we have ever 
done before. It is a serious, serious prob- 
lem to get 100 people in the Senate so 
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DuPont is proud to announce 
the results are out. 





Introducing Stainmaster Carpet. 


You've never seen stain resistance like this 
before. Haven't you ever wished for a carpet 
that could take an accidental spill, the dog's 
muddy feet and still look beautiful? That's why 
DuPont invented new Stainmaster. It’s the 
closest thing to worry-free carpet you can buy. 

It's truly unique. Thanks to a revolutionary 
breakthrough in technology, Stainmaster 
carpet is unsurpassed when it comes to stain 
resistance. 

Disastrous spills like ketchup, red wine and 
fruit punch come out with just soap and water. 
Even neglected spills that have set overnight 
clean up easily. So don't worry if you drip, drop 


or splash, Stainmaster carpet will keep looking 
beautiful year after year. 

No one else can match this 
kind of stain resistance, but 
then no other carpet is like 
Stainmaster. Visit your local 
dealer and look for the 
Stainmaster display. 





































organized that they can really pay at- 
tention to these subjects. We are writing 
legislation instead of dealing with prin- 
ciples and policies. We are worried 
about the commas.” 


The Ultimate Insider 


With a down-home story on his lips, a 
hand on someone's elbow and a deal in his 
vest pocket, Russell Long almost always 
got what he wanted during his 38 years in 
the Senate. The agile, garrulous Senator 
from Louisiana and longtime chairman of 
the powerful Finance Committee was the 
ultimate Senate insider who followed his 
own Golden Rule of politics: Do unto me, 
and I will do unto you. What Long 
usually wanted was quite specific: 
something for the state of Louisiana. 

Long, 68, the son of the legendary 
populist Senator Huey Long, was 
elected to the Senate in 1948, one day 
shy of his 30th birthday. But he was 
not shy about anything when he ar- 
rived on the Hill. Ignoring the tradi- 
tion that new Senators should listen 
and learn from their elders, he made 
his first speech in defense of the fili- 
buster, and he rose to speak no fewer 
than 469 times in his freshman year. 
Throughout his career, he would use 
the filibuster time and again in efforts 
to block civil rights legislation. 

In many ways, Long was the spit- 
ting image of his daddy. Both were 
flamboyant orators, given to bursts of 
wild energy and extravagant gestures. 
But whereas the father was a radical 
who preached a sharing of the wealth 
and derided the Senate’s old-boy club- 
biness, the son was known to court Big 
Business and never felt so comfortable 
as in the clannish, wood-paneled envi- 
rons of the Capitol. 

Long was short on ideology; he 
was a dealmaker, not a thinker. In 
closed-door negotiating sessions, 
Long would look a recalcitrant Sena- 
tor in the eye and say, “What do you 
want?” If he could, he would provide it. 
When Long’s hard bargaining aroused ten- 
sion, he relieved it with a backwoods tale. 
He was ever ready to repay favors done for 
him, and many Senators who did not care 
for his politics loved the man. 

“He knows the tax code,” William 
Proxmire once said of Long, “as thoroughly 
as the Pope knows the Lord’s Prayer.” As 
head of the Finance Committee, Long de- 
fended tax laws beneficial to Louisiana’s oil 
and gas industry, which no doubt also bene- 
fited him, as he inherited considerable oil 
and gas stock from his father. Although 
Long was not a frequent sponsor of legisla- 
tion, he was proud of the bills he did initiate. 
These included the voluntary tax checkoff 
provision for presidential campaigns and an 
earned income tax credit which helps the 
working poor. Asked to define a tax loop- 
hole, Long offered his famous dictum: 
“Something that benefits the other guy. Ifit 
benefits you, it is tax reform.” 
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When he had to surrender the Finance 
Committee leadership after the Republi- 
cans took over the Senate in 1980, Long 
seemed to shrink a bit. He had modeled 
himself on the freewheeling style of South- 
ern Senators who dominated the chamber 
when he first arrived there. But Long real- 
ized that the days of the back-room opera- 
tors were over, and he does not think the 
change is all to the good. “There’s been a 
great deal of fragmentation,” he says. 
“While a lot of it looks like democracy, toa 
large extent it tends to go toward confusion 
and chaos.” Long hada few sacrosanct rules 
that he tried never to violate. “Aside from 
just being responsible and doing the job, 
Senators ought to keep their word to each 








LONG (1948) 


other,” he says. “If you make a commit- 
ment, you ought to keep it.” 


The Man of the House 


With his sheath of white hair, his bul- 
bous nose and whalelike body, Tip 
O'Neill is a caricaturist’s dream. Over the 
past decade, cartoonists have made the 
Speaker of the House almost as familiar 
an American icon as Uncle Sam. Though 
Republicans depicted Democrat O'Neill, 
73, as the incarnation of bloated liberal- 
ism, the Speaker actually stands for some- 
thing both larger and smaller: the beliefs 
that Government should help remedy the 
inequities of society and that a politician 
should help those in his own backyard. 
“All politics is local,” O’Neill liked to say; 
he built his career around that maxim. 

Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. had two political 
forebears. His father, a Boston city council- 
man, taught him the give-and-take of local 
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politics: ringing doorbells, listening to con- 
stituents, handing out favors. Then, when 
O'Neill went to Washington in 1953 after 
winning Massachusetts’ 8th Congressional 
District (John F. Kennedy’s old seat), he 
was adopted by the savvy John McCor- 
mack, dean of the Massachusetts delegation 
and later Speaker of the House. McCor- 
mack opened doors for him, and today 
O'Neill calls his “father-son” relationship | 
with McCormack his “greatest break.” 

During the 1950s Democrats consid- 
ered O'Neill a loyal team player, not a lead- 
er. But in the ’60s Tip began to assert him- 
self. In 1967 he became one of the first 
Democrats to break with Lyndon Johnson 
over the Viet Nam War, a switch inspired by 
the antiwar sentiments of his own 
children. When O'Neill took over as 
Speaker in 1977, however, the con- 
gressional Democrats had become a 
fragmented hodgepodge of voices. 
The seniority system had been jetti- 
soned, and young House members 
were impatient for power. O'Neill 
sought unity through compromise. He 
knew how to listen and was able to 
span generational and regional gaps. 
He understood, said one lawmaker, 
that party meetings were designed not 
to decide things but to let aggrieved 
members vent their spleen. 

Ronald Reagan’s election provid- 
ed O'Neill with his most disappoint- 
ing defeats—and brightest victories. 
Tip was the only Democrat big 
enough to become the principal an- 
tagonist to his fellow Irishman. In 
1981 the President's winning combi- 
nation of Republicans and Boll Wee- 
vils rolled over O'Neill and fellow lib- 
erals to impose budget and tax cuts. 
Republicans even had hopes of win- 
ning control of the House. But the fol- 
lowing year O'Neill counterattacked, 
taking his stand against the Adminis- 
tration’s intention to cut Social Securi- 
ty. “We're the ones that developed 
Middle America,” he said, “and we 
ought not to run away from the things 
that made America.” In the fall elections, 
House Democrats gained 26 seats. 

O'Neill has taken on the President re- 
peatedly on such issues as the MX missile, 
Central America and Star Wars. He has 
also set out to debunk Reagan’s rosy vi- 
sion of the American past. “There is no 
such thing as the good old days,” he says. 
O'Neill remembers the Depression and 
points out that it was Democratic social 
legislation that helped relieve the poverty 
of that era.“"We had the great laws: Social 
Security, Medicare, the G.I. Bill. We edu- 
cated millions of Americans under that 
bill.” In his farewell speech to the House, 
where he received a bipartisan standing 
ovation, O'Neill said, “I leave with no 
rancor in my heart for anyone. I will al- 
ways be a man of the House of Represen- 
tatives. But first, I'm an American, and so 
proud of this body.” —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Michael Duffy and Neil MacNeil/ 
Washington 
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The new state of the American truck. 
There’s never been a truck quite like this before. 
Because there's never been a truck quite this size before. 
It's smaller than a full-sized pickup, but it’s big under 
the hood and it’s roomy on the inside 

It's larger than a compact, but it’s fun to drive and easy 
on the wallet. 

And it’s backed like no other truck in America, by the 


same warranty we put on every truck we build. 


TH E Fl RST TRU E Our standard 5/50 Protection Plan? 


Buy or lease a new Dodge Dakota. It’ll put you ina 


Climb aboard. And cross into Dakota territory. 
ver ukne Pp whole new state of mind. 
MADE. ame problems wh Ba niche y\i~ 
Sesigned & built in No. America 
Va 


a Id Oct.-Nov. "85 (5 mos 
Dodge ee 


usage). See limited warranty 
on powertrain & outer body 
rust-through at dealer. Excludes 

DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 
THE BEST BUILT, BEST BACKED AMERICAN TRUCKS 
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Smaller than a full-sized pickup. Larger than a 
compact. Dakota is the first true mid-sized 
pickup ever made. 





A WHOLE NEW SIZE THREE ACROSS SEATING WIDE OPEN CARGO SPACES 
More fun to drive than a full-sized pickup. More truck than With more head, shoulder and hip room 2,550 pounds, maximum available 
4 small pickup, Powered by an all new 3.9 liter optional V-6 than any compact you can buy. import payload. With room enough for a 
More torque than any compact. And 5,500 pounds or otherwise full 4° x 8’ sheet of plywood — and 
of towing capacity, when properly equipped in our B' long-bed model, with 
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Our Application Specific Integrated Circuits offer an 
economical path to a wide variety of devices. Using 
Computer Aided Design, our customers can develop 
instructions that we can transform into fully-tested 
prototype « c hips ir in as little as three weeks. 
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Advanced Electronics for 
a More Productive World. 
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COMFORT BY CARRIER. 


° 
| With a high-efficiency Weathermaker’ gas furnace. 
Compact. Durable. With the kind of whisper-quiet quality you'd expect from a 
name like Carrier. This is the Weathermaker—the most efficient line of gas 
furnaces Carrier has ever made. With fifty-eight years of engineering 
know-how plus the foresight to use dependable gas, Carrier 
has created a furnace with unsurpassed economy and comfort 
Comfort in the sense of warmth. Economy in the sense of 
significantly reduced heating costs. To learn more 

| about the wide variety of models available, 
call your Carrier dealer. Today. 
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End of the Six-Year Ice Follies 


week looked like an autumn painting, 
framed in leaves of russet and gold and 
brushed with soft sunlight. In the shadow 
of Manhattan’s skyline, workers bustled 
around the Wollman Memorial Rink. 
One crew hoisted lights for night skating, 
while another busily polished rest stands 
for skaters. Someone at the controls of the 
music system surrendered to an impulse 
and played the Skater's Waltz. Said Jog- 
ger Susan Dorrity, who stopped to watch 
the activity: “I can’t believe it’s done.” 

Nor can many others. Closed in 1980 
for repairs, the rink over the next six 
years became a paradigm of the fouled-up 
city construction project, complete with 
horror stories of bureaucratic fumbling 
and outrageous expense. Not until last 
July, when New York Real Estate Mogul 
Donald Trump, 40, whose fortune has 
been estimated at upwards of a billion 
dollars, took over the job of rebuilding the 
33,000-sq.-ft. rink, did Wollman show 
signs of being completed in time for the 
1986-87 skating season. Trump offered 
Mayor Edward Koch a deal: let him have 
a crack at the job, and if the city was not 
satisfied with his work, it wouldn't pay 
him. “Basically the city didn’t know how 
to build a skating rink, and I felt we could 
do the job,” said Trump. “I told them I'll 
pick up the tab, and when I'm finished 
and you find that you still can’t open, I 
won't expect a penny.” 

Trump kept his part of the bargain: he 
completed the rink in 34 months instead 
of the six he had said he would need, and 
for $750,000 less than his $2.9 million 
budget. Though the publicity-conscious 
Trump had much at stake in finishing the 
rink quickly, his rescue effort nonetheless 
is a revealing example of how a private 
developer, unfettered by the myriad regu- 
lations that bedevil local government, can 
execute projects with dispatch. “Donald 
Trump did a terrific job,” said Koch last 
week. “We have many legal constraints 
on us not applicable to the private sector 
that often make it difficult to do things as 
efficiently as we would like to.” 

A better way certainly seemed in or- 
der. Opened in 1950 as a gift to the city 
from Kate Wollman, a banking heiress, 
the rink quickly became the favorite spot 
for tens of thousands of skaters to do their 
twirls (and spills) and sip hot cocoa on a 
wintry afternoon. In 1980 the city closed 
Wollman for renovations, which were ex- 
pected to take no longer than two years. 
The city originally estimated that the re- 
pair bill would total $9 million, but it 
eventually reached $12 million without a 
cube of ice to show for it. The roof of the 
pavilion, which houses the changing 
rooms and restaurant, was riddled with 


holes and made a perfect sieve. The ice- 
EE 
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In New York City, the rink that could not be fixed finally reopens 
N ew York City’s Central Park last | 


making equipment could not do its job be- 
cause its 22 miles of refrigeration pipes 
had sprung dozens of leaks, a disaster that 
was not discovered until after concrete 
had been poured. The pipes were further 


| damaged as workmen chopped up the 
| concrete to make repairs. The rink’s floor 
| was also badly slanted, causing water to 
| accumulate at one end. 





Even city officials admit that some of 
the foul-ups were caused by incompe- 
tence. But most were the result of the way 
the city is forced to do business. On any 
contract above $50,000, a regulation 
called the Wick’s Law says that a mini- 





Developer Trump and the Wollman facility he completed ahead of time and under budget 


How did a Central Park gem become a paradigm of the fouled-up construction project? 


mum of four contractors must be hired, 
with the business going to the lowest bid- 
ders, who may not be the best performers. 
Trump used ten of his most trusted sub- 
contractors. Said he: “Yes, they worked 
hard for me because they know there is a 
lot of work coming at them from us. But 
they were also the best in the business. We 
know who can deliver and who can’t.” 
Under city rules, any change in a project 
must be approved by several departments; 
Trump alone called the shots. Said Frank 
Ross, Trump's project manager for Woll- 
man: “Don could make a decision in ten 
minutes that would take one of the city 
guys two years.” 

Trump had one other important advan- 
tage: he paid the bills. He wrote checks to 
suppliers and subcontractors as soon as 
work was completed, without forcing them 
to wait for payment approvals from the city. 
Though he did not do it frequently, he was 
free to pay overtime to meet his deadline, an 
incentive seldom allowed in city contracts. 











Determined to buy the best refrigera- 
tion equipment possible, Trump sent a 
team to Canada, where there are some 
4,000 skating rinks. After consulting with 
Canadian experts, Trump bought brine | 
Freon chillers (cost: $640,000), which are 
powerful enough to make ice in July. The 
units were too big to fit through the build- 
ing’s doors, so Trump removed the roof, | 
lowered the machinery inside, then re- 
placed the roof. Trump, a man of expen- 
sive tastes, could not resist a luxurious 
touch: instead of using pine for the rest 
stands, as the city had planned, he chose 
polished teak. 

The different methods employed by 
Trump and the city are best illustrated in 
the building of the skating surface. Trump 
opted to employ more workers and lay the 
surface quickly. In a single week his crew 
installed the pipe and tested it for leaks 


wHioal 





with water under high pressure. Then, in 
one day, from 7 a.m. until 3 p.m., 290 people 
poured concrete until the floor was done. 
Wollman will reopen this week, and 
later this month there will be an extrava- 
ganza with dozens of famous skaters, in- 
cluding Olympians Scott Hamilton and 
Peggy Fleming. Trump, who will be reim- 
bursed by the city in December for his 
construction expenses, will operate the 
rink, though he promises to contribute 
any profits to charity. But he will not 
come away empty-handed. The renovat- 
ed rink improves the view from the five 
buildings that Trump owns overlooking 
the park. He has also earned the gratitude 
of city officials who must approve his fu- 
ture projects, including an $8 billion to 
$10 billion complex on Manhattan’s West 
Side. No one, however, can accuse him of 
acting out of self-interest in at least one 
sense: Donald Trump does not know how 
to skate. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New York 
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Big planes, little planes: lineup at N.Y.’s La Guardia 





Jets fora 
Friend 


Since 1983, Honduran military 
Officials have pressed Wash- 
ington to provide them with 
sophisticated jet fighters. The 
Reagan Administration has 
now decided to honor that re- 
quest, despite its previous re- 
fusals to supply Honduras with 
advanced warplanes. Instead 
of the U.S. F-5s that they origi- 
nally requested, however, the 
Hondurans have opted to use 
US. military aid to buy 18 Is- 
raeli Kfir jets. “We saw prob- 
lems from the American Con- 
gress in getting the F-5s,” said 
a Honduran official. 

The US. also agreed to 
help Honduras upgrade its ex- 
isting squadron of a dozen 
French Super Mystére fighter 
jets, half of which are in disre- 
pair. Even without the Kfir 
jets, Honduras enjoys air supe- 
riority over neighboring Nica- 
ragua, and the U.S. decision is 
likely to make the Sandinistas 
more eager to obtain MiG-21s 
from the Soviet Union. 


Less Friendly 
Skies 


When a small plane strayed 
into restricted airspace over 
Los Angeles Airport and 
slammed into an Aeromexico 
jetliner last August, killing 
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Jefferson's missive: $1,000 a word 


more than 80 people, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration 
decided to make the skies less 
friendly for private-plane op- 
erators. Last week the FAA 
issued recommendations that 
include a minimum 60-day li- 
cense suspension for any pilot 
violating the boundaries of 


the terminal control area 
above the nation’s 23 busiest 
airports. 


Private aircraft entering 
the TCAs must be equipped 
with transponders that auto- 
matically report altitude to 
the control tower; only about 
half of all private planes are 
currently outfitted with such 
devices. Edmund Pinto, sen- 
ior vice president of the 
260,000-member Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Associa- 
tion, said that “the whole 
system won't work unless the 
control system is modern- 
ized.” Currently, a $12 billion 
plan to upgrade the nation’s 
air-traffic operations is two 
years behind schedule. 


Postmark 
Monticello 


A thousand dollars a word is a 
hefty price to pay for any docu- 
ment, but this one is special. 
Written in 1818 by the 75- 
year-old Thomas Jefferson to 
Mordecai Noah, one of Ameri- 
ca’s first Zionists, the letter 
contains a stirring attack on 
anti-Semitism and all forms of 
religious bigotry. 





“Your sect by it’s suffer- 
ings,” wrote the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
“has furnished a remarkable 
proof of the universal spirit of 
religious intolerance, inherent 
in every sect, disclaimed by all 
while feeble, and practised by 
all when in power.” After spir- 
ited bidding at Sotheby’s in 
New York City, the browned, 
spotted piece of paper went to 
Ludwig Jesselson, 75, a collec- 
tor of Judaica. The price: 
$396,000, the highest figure 
ever paid for a presidential 
document. 


GOVERNMENT 


Leaky Ship of 
State 


In spite of the Reagan Admin- 
istration’s concern about talk- 
ative federal employees, the 
frequency of leaks from Gov- 
ernment officials to the press 
has not changed much since 
the early 1960s. That is the 
conclusion of a survey by Har- 
vard University Lecturer Mar- 
tin Linsky, who found that a 
fairly consistent 42% of White 
House officials and members 
of Congress say they have 
given confidential information 
to reporters over the years. 
Some 78% said their rea- 
son for “leaking” was to 
counter false or misleading in- 
formation. Linsky, who inter- 
viewed almost 500 White 
House officials and members 
of Congress from the Johnson 
through the Reagan Adminis- 





trations, concludes, “Leaks are 
the coin of the realm, the way 
of life in Washington.” 


Testing the 
Waters 


Chalk it up to the fervid atmo- 
sphere created by the nation’s 
concern over drug abuse, but 
some of the suggestions are 
getting a little wild. Attorney 
General Edwin Meese last 
week urged employers to help 
in the drug campaign by un- 
dertaking “surveillance of 
problem areas such as locker 
rooms, parking lots and near- 
by taverns if necessary.” On 
the other side of the field, a 
group of San Diego civil liber- 
tarians who call themselves 
Question Authority have put 
together a three-minute tele- 
phone tape offering advice on 
how to disguise drug traces in 
urine. “Two large tablespoons 
of bleach [poured into a urine 
sample] will help beat the 
test,” a woman tells callers. 
“Remember ... you've got the 
Constitution on your side.” 

Another phenomenon 
spawned by drug enforcement 
efforts is a black market in 
clean urine—a vial can sell for 
as much as $50. “It’s being sold 
in the streets by anybody who 
can make a buck,” says William 
Hopkins, director of a New 
York State drug-abuse unit. “A 
guy who’s making $50,000 a 
year is not going to lose his job 
because of bad urine.” 
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LEBANON 





embassy building on Ein Mreisseh 

Boulevard in Muslim West Beirut 
at 7 Sunday morning. As planned, a West- 
erner wearing dark glasses slid into the 
seat of one of the cars. Then, escorted by 
two truckloads of Lebanese police as a 
precaution against sniper fire, the convoy 
barreled toward the Green Line that di- 
vides the city’s Muslim and Christian sec- 
tors. Minutes later, the cars crossed safely 
into Christian East Beirut, and David Ja- 
cobsen, director of Beirut’s American 
University Hospital, was a free man for 
the first time in 17 months. 

Jacobsen thus became the first of sev- 
en Americans who had been still missing 
in Lebanon to win freedom, and there 
were hopes Thomas Sutherland might 
soon be next. Jacobsen’s release followed 
a period of intense and secretive negotia- 
tions between officials of Islamic Jihad 


he convoy of three vehicles pulled 
F to a stop in front of the old US. 





(Holy War), a shadowy terrorist organiza- 
tion known to be holding at least two oth- 
er Americans, and Anglican Envoy Terry 


Waite, the Englishman who had helped 
36 





A Polaroid photo of Jacobsen that was released by his abductors shortly after his capture on May 28, 1985 











Hostage Release 


David Jacobsen’s freeing raises hopes for more to come 





win the freedom of two American church- 
men who had been held captive in Leba- 
non, one 13 months ago, one as recently as 
four months ago. 

On May 28, 1985, Jacobsen was walk- 
ing from his apartment to his office in the 
war-torn city when six men picked him 
up. According to Jacobsen’s son, his fa- 
ther tried to keep his spirits up during his 
captivity by telling himself every week 
that he was going to be released the next 
Sunday. As each Sunday passed for 17 
months, he told hostages held at the same 
location that it was going to be the next 
Sunday. Thus it seemed only fitting that 
his release actually came on a Sunday, 

Despite his attempts to remain opti- 
mistic, Jacobsen became more discour- 
aged as the months dragged on. Last No- 
vember he was one of the signers of a 
letter to Reagan that appealed to the 
President to negotiate their release. When 
one of the other hostages, Father Law- 
rence Jenco, a Roman Catholic relief- 
agency official, was freed by his captors in 
July, he carried with him a videotape re- 
cording of Jacobsen. On it, Jacobsen said 
























World 


he “felt like one of Custer’s men,” adding, 
“You know the end of their stories. Pray 
that ours will have a happier ending.” In 
another videotape released last month, 
Jacobsen was highly critical of the Rea- 
gan Administration for having negotiated 
the release of Journalist Nicholas Dani- 
loff in Moscow while refusing to make any 
deals for his freedom. Said he on tape: 
“Don’t we deserve the same attention and 
protection that you gave Daniloff?” 

But after the months of few develop- 
ments, events moved quickly last week. 
Waite showed up unexpectedly in Beirut 
on Friday for his first visit in several 
months. He clearly hoped to improve on 
his record of one release at a time. Islamic 
Jihad seemed to indicate that diplomatic 
activity was afoot that could achieve such 
a goal. Although State Department offi- 
cials insisted that no deal was in the 
works, the terrorist group said in a state- 
ment following Jacobsen’s release that the 
U.S. had embarked on “approaches that 
could lead, if continued, to a solution of 
the hostages issue.” 

Jacobsen’s dramatic trip to freedom 
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Anegotiator frequently on the move: Waite strides through Beirut airport on one of his missions last December 
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capped a week of swirling diplomatic ac- 
tivity in the Middle East, centered on 
Britain’s break in diplomatic relations 
with Syria on Oct. 24. That action fol- 
lowed the conviction of a would-be bomb- 
er of an El Al plane who had received as- 
sistance from Syria’s embassy in London, 
whose trial exposed the Damascus terror- 
ist connection that had been long suspect- 
ed but never proved. The U.S. supported 
Britain by withdrawing its ambassador 
from Syria, and last week Secretary of 
State George Shultz characterized Syria's 
role in the foiled bombing episode as 
beneath contempt. “When a country does 
that, it isolates itself from the civi- 
lized community,” he told a Los Angeles 
| audience 
Stung by such signs of opprobrium, 
Syrian President Hafez Assad evidently 
embarked on a damage-control campaign 
by addressing the one issue that could re- 
store some of Syria’s image in the West 
the 20 foreigners held hostage by Shi'ite 
extremists in Lebanon. As he has in the 
past when it served his purposes, notably 
in the release of TWA passengers hi- 
jacked to Beirut in 1985, Assad asserted 
his authority with the Shi'ite groups and 
apparently arranged for at least a token 
hostage release. Waite, whose patient ef- 
forts to end the hostage crisis were well 
known to Syria, made a secret visit to Da- 
mascus on Saturday, evidently to arrange 
the details of Jacobsen’s release. “This is 
very typical of the Syrians,” said a high- 
ranking observer in Israel. “They realized 
that they made a blunder of international 
proportions, and they are looking for 
something big to remedy it.” 
Syria plays such a vital role in Middle 
| East politics, though, that most European 
countries were unwilling to rally behind 
Britain’s diplomatic efforts against Da- 
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mascus, At a meeting early last week of 
European Community foreign ministers 
in Luxembourg, Britain tried to enlist the 
support of its partners. The session, how- 
ever, quickly became what one British 
participant called a “small disaster.” The 
other countries made it clear that they 
wanted to play no part in the campaign 
for sanctions. Six of the twelve E.C. mem- 
ber nations did not even bother to send 
their foreign ministers. A British proposal 
that the entire Community withdraw its 
ambassadors from Damascus for consul- 
tations was blocked by France, West Ger- 
many, Spain and Greece. Proposals to cut 
off arms sales to Syria, stiffen visa require- 
ments for Syrian visitors and place re- 
strictions on Syrian embassies and plane 
flights in Europe were all tabled until an 
E.C. meeting Nov. 10 in London 


n the end, the E.C. representatives 

limited themselves to a statement de- 

claring that they “shared the United 

Kingdom’s sense of outrage” at the El 
Al incident and at the fact that “state 
agencies” were involved. Though Syria 
was never mentioned, Greece would not 
even go along with this mild rebuff. 

British officials were furious at the 
faintheartedness on the Continent but 
publicly confined themselves to polite ex- 
pressions of disappointment. Other reac- 
tions were more forceful. London’s Daily 
Mail called the Europeans “jellyfish,” 
while in the U.S. the Wall Street Journal 
titled its editorial on the subject “The 
Euro-Cowards.” Snapped one disgusted 
senior Thatcher aide: “Either you're in 
the business of antiterrorism or you're 
not.” 

The British, however, were them- 
selves at least partly at fault because they 
had failed to prepare their European part- 





_ 





ners for the serious measures they were 
going to ask them to make. The French 
were caught in a particularly embarrass- 
ing position. Although Premier Jacques 
Chirac has taken a tough public line 
against terrorism, at the time the British 
broke off relations with Syria his govern- 
ment was engaged in furtive negotiations 
with Damascus, in an effort to forestall a 
further wave of bombings like those that 
terrorized Paris in September and to free 
the French hostages held in Lebanon. In 
pursuit of these goals, France reportedly 
was also in the midst of negotiating an 
arms deal with Syria, though last week 
French officials vigorously denied it. Still, 
Interior Minister Charles Pasqua told a 
Saudi Arabian newspaper that there was 
now “real collaboration” between French 
and Syrian intelligence services to fight 
terrorism. He added that France’s Syrian 
friends were “pained and shocked” to 
hear themselves accused in the Paris 
bombings 

The most intriguing French activity 
in the Middle East last week was reported 
in the Paris daily newspaper Le Monde 
The paper said that France, via Algeria 
and Syria, had arranged a “truce” with 
Lebanon's Abdallah clan, whom France 
has held responsible for the September 
wave of bombings. Georges Ibrahim Ab- 
dallah, presumed leader of a group called 
the Lebanese Armed Revolutionary Fac- 
tion, is serving a four-year term in a 
French prison for possession of arms, ex- 
plosives and false documents. According 
to Le Monde, the terrorist group, based in 
northern Lebanon, was pressured to hold 
off on new actions at least until February, 
when Georges Abdallah is to go on trial 
for complicity in the murder of an Ameri- | 
can military attaché and an Israeli diplo- | 
mat. The French reportedly intimated to 
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Islamic Jihad, a shadowy Shi'ite 
Muslim terrorist group, held Ja- 
cobsen as well as Anderson, a 
correspondent for the Associ- 
ated Press, and Sutherland, the 
acting dean of agriculture at 
the American University in Bei- 
rut. The other three are in the 
hands of groups that are if any- 
thing more mysterious and less 
well known. They are Cicippio, 
the American University's 
comptroller, Reed, the director 
of a private elementary school 
in Beirut, and Tracy, a writer. 


THOMAS SUTHERLAND 











LARF leaders that the evidence in the case 
is weak, and Abdallah is likely to be ac- 
quitted. While French officials denied 
that there was any formal truce with the 
Abdallahs, they admitted that govern- 
ment-to-government negotiations had 
been undertaken with Syria and others 
to prevent a recurrence of the Paris 
bombings. 

Waite’s mission was a secret until he 
called the Beirut office of the Associated 
Press on Friday to tell a reporter that ne- 
gotiations “appear to be moving.” Then 
he added cryptically, “ You keep an eye, 
just keep an eye.” Waite left Beirut late 
Friday by US. helicopter for Cyprus. 
Dozens of reporters quickly set up watch 
at the Larnaca airport on the island, and 
in the absence of any hard information, 
rumors about a hostage deal began 
sweeping through the Middle East. Seven 
thousand miles away, campaigning for 
Republican candidates in Washington 
State and aware of the possibility of new 
hostage releases, President Ronald Rea- 
gan said, “I’ve got my fingers crossed.” 
For the families of the missing Ameri- 
cans, it was time once again to endure the 
agonizing wait for what might be but was 
not yet. 

There was some speculation that 
Waite’s negotiations this time involved 
hostages other than Americans, and per- 
haps went beyond Lebanon. According to 
a knowledgeable Israeli source, Assad 
was attempting a “multinational swap,” a 
kind of coordinated release involving not 
just U.S. hostages but possibly those from 
Britain, France and Italy, and even an Is- 
raeli airman held in Lebanon. In Israel, 
the counterpart would presumably be the 
freeing of some or all of 108 Shi‘ites 
being held in southern Lebanon by the Is- 
raeli-backed South Lebanon Army mili- 

















tia. It was not clear whether a grand 
swap would also involve other Arab pris- 
oners held in the West. According to one 
report circulating in Beirut, France would 
turn loose Georges Ibrahim Abdallah. 
French officials promptly denied any 
such deal. 

As on his three previous visits, Waite 
arrived in Beirut at the invitation of Is- 
lamic Jihad. He flew out of London 
Thursday evening, picked up a Lear jet in 
Frankfurt and continued on to Cyprus, 
arriving just after midnight. An Ameri- 
can helicopter then transported him to 
Beirut. His use of USS. facilities for his 
flights was not surprising, even though of- 
ficials traveling with President Reagan 
said they had no direct involvement in his 
initiative. They pointed out that U.S. heli- 
copters fly frequently between Beirut and 
Larnaca, where many U.S. embassy per- 
sonnel have been evacuated for security 
reasons. Waite had ample reason, more- 
over, for not wanting to spend any more 
time than necessary in Beirut. Last No- 
vember he was trapped for several hours 
in a building there that came under with- 
ering cross fire in a street battle between 
Shi'ite and Druze militiamen. 


he U.S. hostages, like 13 other for- 

eigners held by various extremist 

groups, were captured randomly 

in the chaotic city, and have 
served as unhappy pawns in the larger 
game of Middle East politics. Besides Ja- 
cobsen and Sutherland, American Uni- 
versity’s acting dean of agriculture, the Is- 
lamic Jihad had also captured Terry 
Anderson, chief Middle East correspon- 
dent for the Associated Press. The same 
terrorist group also took William Buck- 
ley, political officer of the U.S. embassy, 
and claims to have killed him, though no 





body has ever been found. As a price for 
freeing its captives, Islamic Jihad has de- 
manded the release of 17 members of a 
largely Shi'ite movement who are serving | 
prison sentences in Kuwait for, among 
other offenses, terrorist attacks on the 
USS. and French embassies. 

Kuwait has flatly refused to cooperate 
in any such trade, and last December de- 
nied Waite’s application for a visa. Wash- 
ington has declined to bring pressure on 
the Kuwaitis to reconsider. Evidently as 
part of an effort to push the Reagan Ad- 
ministration to force a swap, Islamic Ji- 
had over the past 13 months has released 
two of its American prisoners, Father 
Jenco and the Rev. Benjamin Weir, a 
Presbyterian missionary. Both had been 
held captive for more than a year. Waite 
had a hand in the two releases, though he 
has never spelled out his exact role. 

The three other U.S. hostages were 
abducted this fall. They are Joseph Cicip- 
pio, American University’s comptroller; 
Frank Reed, director of a_ private 
elementary school in Beirut; and Edward 
Tracy, a writer. Their claimed abductors, 
the Revolutionary Justice Organization 
and Arab Revolutionary Cells~-Omar 
Moukhtar Forces, are if anything more 
mysterious and less known than Islamic 
Jihad. 

Waite’s latest mission to Beirut is his 
most difficult, especially if it involves a 
multinational swap that must await the ap- 
proval of several conflicting parties. He has 
proved in the past that he has the patience, 
stamina and staying power needed to hold 
hostage negotiations. His success in win- 
ning the release of Jacobsen sparked new 
hope that he will finally be able to conclude | 
the long Beirut hostage ordeal. —By William 
R. Doerner. Reported by Roland Flamini/Jerusa- 
lem and Scott MacLeod/Cairo 
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The cost of 
compassion. 


Who must pay? 


Medical care must be available to all 
Americans—not just those who can pay 
for it. You believe that. So do America’s 
hospitals. 

Yet it is becoming more difficult for 
the medically indigent to find the care 
they need. 

Who are they? One of every eight 
Americans (almost 33 million) does not 
have health insurance. More than half are 
working adults or their dependents, But 
many work for small employers who don’t 
offer adequate insurance. 

They can’t afford to buy insurance on 
their own. They are not eligible for 
government programs. Some lack coverage 
because they are temporarily unemployed, 
or have high risk medical histories. 

Very often, the uninsured don’t seek the 
care they need, until their problem is more 
serious, and more costly. 

Nearly all hospitals make some provision 
for charity care. But there is a growing 
problem. Faced with cost restraints and 
competitive pressures, many hospitals can’t 
deliver as much charity care as they are 
asked to provide. 

Uncompensated care has doubled since 
1980 to $6.9 billion. The problem is money, 
not motivation. 

America’s hospitals want to provide the 
best care for all Americans. They need 
adequate funding to support that care. 
They want to know what you think. 


American 
Hospital 
Association 


Tell America’s 


leaders what you think. 


Check one or more responses and send this ballot to AHA. We'll 
see that government and business leaders hear your opinion. 


Extend private health insurance 


to cover more people. 


Ideas: rte new low-cost insurance programs for small 
er tax incentives to businesses which cover 


employers. Of 
family dependents and employees when they are on 
unemployment compensation 


[1 Strengthen the federal 
government role. 


Ideas: Restructure Medicaid to expand eligibility. Use joint 
federal/state programs to address regional area needs. Develop 
a national plan based on payroll taxes similar to Social Security 


Strengthen the state/local 
government role. 


Ideas: Develop state risk pgols requiring all insurers to share in 
coverage for the uninsurable. Expand the tax base for public 


support through metropolitan region programs 


[] Strengthen the 
employer/insurer role. 


Ideas: Develop joint business/government programs to establish 
new funding through foundations, trusts, grants. Provide for 


charity care in negotiated employer/provider contracts 


[] Other: et 





Mail to: Dept. T, American Hospital Association, 
P.O. Box 806287, Chicago, IL 60680 


To receive a copy of the booklet 
“The Cost of Compassion?’ check here 
and fill in the coupon 
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An Extraordinary Envoy 


G iven the sensitivity of the mission and the strong possibil- 
ity of yet another disappointment, Terry Waite knew 
more than he was telling last Friday morning when he called 
the Beirut office of the Associated Press. “Simply, I’m here,” 
he announced. “Something might happen. Nothing hard yet, 
but it’s moving.” With a characteristic mix of bravado and 
discretion, he added, “It appears to be moving. You keep an 
eye, just keep an eye. Bye-bye for now.” Then he hung up, 
setting off rumors that several Western hostages were about 
to be or had already been released. Two days later Waite 
scored a new success. 

With that, Terry Waite reaffirmed his credentials as an 
extraordinary envoy. During his six years as the special em- 
issary of Robert Runcie, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


three daughters and a son, were held at gunpoint for some 
hours during a mass expulsion of foreigners following Idi 
Amin Dada’s takeover. 

Waite’s religious work has not been confined to the An- 
glican Church. Between 1972 and 1979 he served in Rome as 
an adviser to the Vatican on African missionary activities. 
He returned to London in 1980 to accept his current post 
with Runcie, thus becoming the first layman to be a personal 
aide to an Archbishop of Canterbury. While the job descrip- 
tion called for someone who could handle mail and maintain 
links between the Archbishop and his 70 million-strong An- 
glican following around the world, Waite was not cut out for 
a desk job. The towering 6-ft. 7-in., 250-Ib. envoy seems un- 
able to sit still for long. He loves to travel, an addiction that 
makes him well suited for his dangerous missions but ill suit- 
ed for routine administrative duties. 

More than wanderlust, however, makes Waite the right 
man to carry out diplomatic 





Waite has gained a reputa- _ =—__ 
tion for being one of the 
world’s top troubleshooters. 
His first successful mediation 
effort came in 1981 when he 
traveled to Tehran and se- 
cured the release of four Brit- 
ons being held by Iranian 
authorities. Three years later 
he again intervened for Brit- 
ain, this time in Libya, where 
four British citizens had been 
jailed, unwitting pawns in an 
ugly political duel between 
the governments in London 
and Tripoli. Following a 
Christmas Day meeting with 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
in the Libyan strongman’s 
Bedouin tent, the Britons 
were freed. In September 
1985 Waite played a still un- 
specified role in the release 
of a U.S. hostage, the Rev. 
Benjamin Weir, who had 
been held for 16 months in 
Lebanon. 

Two months later, Waite 








chores for Lambeth Palace, 
the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s official residence. The 
intrepid envoy has the right 
temperament for nail-biting 
assignments. Last Novem- 
ber, when he was pinned 
down by gunfire in the A.P. 
office in Beirut, he displayed 
characteristic good humor. 
At one point he broke the 
tension with the announce- 
ment that he would take a 
shower. “If you can’t do any- 
thing else,” he said, “you 
might as well make use of the 
| time.” 

Having served both the 
Roman Catholic and the An- 
glican churches, Waite has 
the advantage of appearing 
religious but not doctrinal. 
He also has an appreciation 
for the religious aspects of 
political confrontations, be 
they in Libya, Iran or Leba- 
non. When he met with Gad- 
dafi in December 1984, the 
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began the shuttle diplomacy 


between London and Beirut A troubleshooter who is not easily deterred 


that would earn him the 

nickname of the “Anglican Henry Kissinger.”” Last Novem- 
ber and December he visited Lebanon three times to negoti- 
ate for the release of four American hostages held by Muslim 
extremists. Waite was in Jordan last July when one of them, 
Father Lawrence Jenco, was released, leading to speculation 
that the stocky envoy had once again had a hand in the af- 
fair. But Waite’s appeals on behalf of two French captives 
and the remaining U.S. hostages, whose number in recent 
months has grown to seven, went unheeded. Hence it was 
hardly surprising that Waite was back in Beirut last week, 
once again pressing his diplomatic mission. 

At 47, Waite is not a man who is easily deterred from a 
goal. While Waite was growing up in the northwestern Eng- 
lish village of Styal, his father, a policeman, frequently ex- 
horted, “If you start something, see it through to the finish.” 
Waite has toyed from time to time with the idea of being or- 
dained, but so far he has decided to remain a layman. None- 
theless, his career has almost always been in church affairs. 
After studying theology at London’s Church Army College, 
he worked as a lay training adviser to the Anglican Bishop of 
Bristol. In 1968 he headed for Uganda to become an adviser 
to the local archbishop. Even then his life was infected witha 
dash of danger. In 1971 he and his wife Frances, who have 





two men debated, among 
other things, the effect of 
Greek philosophy on Islam and Christianity. Sensibly, when 
Waite first arrived in Beirut last year, he quickly noted 
the sufferings of Lebanon’s community of some | million 
Shi'ites. 

Waite is also trusted by all sides to remain impartial and 
apolitical. “He has no political point of view whatsoever,” 
says a British diplomat. “He carries out his missions from a 
strictly humanitarian point of view.” Perhaps most impor- 
tant, Waite is a man known to guard confidences jealously. 
That trait has earned him the trust of not only Pope John 
Paul If and Archbishop Runcie but Gaddafi and 
Shi'ite kidnapers. 

Sometimes Waite has appeared to grandstand a bit. His 
three trips within six weeks to Beirut last year attracted enor- 
mous publicity. At one point he called a press conference at 
which he announced that hostage negotiations were at a “criti- 
cal and dangerous stage” and entreated reporters to “give me 
some space.” Last week his phone call to the press might have 
proved embarrassing had he not produced any concrete re- 
sults. But he finally did, which secures his reputation as a 
brave—and successful—troubleshooter. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Scott MacLleod/Cairo and James Shepherd/ 
London 
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Introducing MEDIPREN- 
All of the body aches and pains we relieve 
couldn't possibly fit on our box. 


The human body has over 350 skeletal And it’s made with ibuprofen so it’s safer for 
muscles and joints. Many potential sore spots. | your stomach than aspirin. 

A lot more than we could ever list on our box. — Even if our box doesn’t cover the minor body 
But not too many for new MEDIPREN. ache or pain you suffer from, chances are our 

MEDIPREN, from the makers of TYLENOL® medicine does. 
Products, is strong medicine made for the tem- If aspirin allergic, consult your doctor 
porary relief of body aches and pains. before using. 


elieves ches a 





MEDIPREN. When your body aches for relief. 
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YOU DON’T NEED GUTS TOBE THE 
ONLY AIR EXPRESS COMPANY THAT 
OFFERS A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
FOR 10:30A.M. DELIVERY. 


BUT HERE’S WHAT YOU DO NEED. 


* The most reliable sorting facilit¥ 
The most advanced communications system i inthe industry. The SuperHub’s 
in the industry. Federal Express is the \ F computerized command center 
only air express company with its own sat- \ controls automated conveyor sys 
ellite communications system; ensuring . tems and package coding for 
quick, efficient response to customer's needs. unheard-of levels of accuracy. 
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The most advanced air- 
craft landing system in 
the industry. The Federal 
Express fleet utilizes 
Category IIIA avionics. 
So, Federal Express can 
often land—and deliver— 
when others can’t. 


The most advanced, comput- 


erized tracking system S Rte 
in the industry. Federal \ e fastest courier digs 
Express employs patch system in the im 
SMOS,"” an infor- dustry. Federal Expre 
mation management employs microcompulte 
system that pinpoints terminals in its vans; 
a package’s location so couriers know the 
from pickup to instant you have a pack 
delivery. age for pickup. 











© 1986 Feghral Express Corp.« 


NO OTHER AIR EXPRESS COMPANY OFFERS A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE FOR 10:30 A.M. DELIVERY: 
AND NO OTHER AIR EXPRESS COMPANY OFFERS A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE TO GIVE YOU THE EXACT 
STATUS OF YOUR PACKAGE WITHIN 30 MINUTES:* SO HOW COME FEDERAL EXPRESS CAN? 


Frankly, Federal Express can offer better guarantees because Federal Express offers better air express. 

It’s not hard to offer a money back guarantee for 10:30 a.m. delivery when you operate the most efficient 
computerized sorting facility in the business. And when the planes that fly your packages can often land when 
others can’t, thanks to the most advanced avionics available for flying in foul weather. 

And it’s no big deal offering a money back guarantee to give customers the exact status of a package 
within 30 minutes when you have the most advanced, computerized tracking system in 
the industry. And the only satellite telecommunications system dedicated to (ies 
serving the needs of an air express company and its customers. 

So, as you can see, guarantees like ours are no great shakes. 

Unless, of course, you try to get them from anyone else. 


comune FEDERAL EXPRESS 


WHY FOOL AROUND WITH ANYONE ELSE? ™ 






















INTRODUCING THE ATeT ELECTRONICS. 
BECAUSE TYPING SHOULD BE AS EASY 
AS TALKING. 


LIQUID CRYSTAL DISPLAY 


ELECTRONIC PARTS. THEY YOU SEE THE WORDS IN THE 

WORK SMOOTHLY. NEED DISPLAY AND CORRECT 

FAR LESS SERVICING THAN MISTAKES THERE, BEFORE 

AN ELECTRIC THEY EVER HIT THE PAGE 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS ELECTRONIC KEYBOARD 
EASY TO SEE. EVEN EASIER fella @ hte iment: |: 
TO USE. WHO SAYS TOUCH. YOU CAN MOVE 
TYPING CAN'T BE FUN? F\ te) ew Val meni) 


WORDS PER MINUTE 
SNAP-IN DAISY WHEELS 
CHOOSE YOUR PRINTING 
STYLE. WITHOUT ANY 


AlsT. FAMOUS FOR CORRECTION MEMORY. 
PRODUCTS THAT ARE EASY MESS OR FUSS YOU LIFT OFF MISTAKES 
TO USE, EASY TO RELY ON BY JUST PRESSING A KEY. 


NO MESSY CORRECTION 
LIQUIDS NEEDED 
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For years, AT&T products have made talking easy. Now we're doing the same for 
typing. With all the quality and reliability AT&T products are famous for. In fact, our new 
electronic typewriters make electrics seem old-fashioned. You'll get high-quality printing. 
And a pageful of advanced features like automatic centering and underlining* On some 
models, you can add on a big 8,000-character memory for storing and revising letters, 
term papers, or entire formats. There’s an AT&T 
electronic to fit your typing needs. And your bud- 
get. So come in and test type one for yourself. Afel 
Call 1800 PICK ATT, ext. 3043, for the store The right choice 
nearest you. 7 


©1986 ATaT Information Systems * Available on most models 
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A beleaguered President: “I do not feel threatened” 


THE PHILIPPINES 


A defiant Defense Minister: “Cory didn’t give me my job” 








World 





Putting Politics Back in the Streets 





hen the cries of “Cory! Cory! Cory!” 

filled the streets of Manila last Feb- 
ruary, it seemed that Corazon Aquino 
could do no wrong. Her shy smile, the 
staccato rhythm of her speeches and her 
cheerful yellow dresses inspired hope and 
goodwill not only in the Philippines but 
around the world. Last week, however, a 
different response erupted in the capital’s 
streets, where a crowd of 20,000 demon- 
strators cried, “Down with Cory!” 

More surprising still, the crowd was 
egged on by none other than Defense 
Minister Juan Ponce Enrile, the onetime 
ally and crony of Ferdinand Marcos 
whose decision to turn on the former Pres- 
ident assured Aquino’s peaceful takeover. 
In recent weeks Enrile’s criticisms of 
Aquino have become more ominous. 
Three days after Enrile led the chanting 
anti-Aquino crowd, he was joined in his 
attacks by Vice President Salvador Lau- 
rel, who sided with Enrile against the 
President in a Cabinet dispute over when 
the next presidential election should be 
held. With Enrile headed toward open re- 
volt and Laurel fast on his heels, nervous 
questions began to emerge about the fu- 
ture of Aquino’s eight-month-old govern- 
ment. Is it coming apart at the seams? Or 
is the Philippines enjoying a feisty dem- 
onstration of democracy in action? 

Officials in Manila and Washington 
responded with varying degrees of alarm. 
Despite a large pro-Aquino rally at mid- 
week and the President’s calm assurances 
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Enrile and Laurel step up the offensive against Aquino 


that she does “not feel threatened by Min- 
ister Enrile,” some prophesied Enrile’s 
dismissal, others his resignation. There 
were predictions that Enrile would try to 
wring concessions from Aquino that 
would render the President a figurehead. 
Some officials even heard the faint rum- 
bles of a coup. All agreed, however, that 
Aquino was facing the toughest political 
challenge since she assumed office. 

The mounting concern was evident in 
Washington, where officials hastened to 
quash any hopes Enrile might entertain of 
USS. backing in his apparent bid for pow- 
er. “U.S. support for President Aquino’s 
government is complete and unequivo- 
cal,” said State Department Spokesman 
Charles Redman. Another Administra- 
tion official dismissed suggestions that 
Enrile might be the next President. “En- 
rile is just not a plausible successor,” he 
snapped. “He’s tainted by two decades of 
serving Marcos.” 

Certainly, Enrile took belligerence to 
new heights when he addressed last 
week’s rally. Ostensibly an anti-Commu- 
nism meeting, it was the first time that 
Enrile aligned himself with Marcos sup- 
porters, who have been holding rallies al- 
most weekly. During his speech, Enrile 
hinted that the Aquino government was 
tainted by corruption. Filipinos, he said, 
need a government that is “stable, honest 
and clean.” Although just five days be- 
fore, Enrile and Aquino had seemed to 
agree not to criticize each other publicly, 








the Defense Minister tore into the Presi- 
dent for her conciliatory approach to the 
Philippines’ Communist insurgents. Ear- 
lier, he demanded that new presidential 
elections be held next year and attacked 
Aquino’s dismissal of 2,000 local officials 
elected under Marcos. 

While such disputes may involve gen- 
uine differences over the future course of 
Philippine democracy, it became clear 
last week that much of Enrile’s rancor is 
rooted in the recent past. The seeds of dis- 
cord date from the very revolution that 
put Aquino in Malacafiang Palace and 
Enrile at her side. Aquino supporters de- 
scribe the heady February revolution as a 
popular uprising that was backed by the 
military. Enrile, on the other hand, paints 
Marcos’ ouster as a military revolt that 
enjoyed popular support. “Cory didn’t 
give me my job. I already had it,” Enrile 
said more than once last week. “The mili- 
tary gave the job to her.” 


nan interview with TIME, Enrile assert- 

ed that long before the issue of elections 
even arose, reformers within the military 
were plotting to topple Marcos (see box). 
Their plan to install a military junta crum- 
bled, however, with Aquino’s electoral suc- 
cess. Enrile said he then offered her mili- 
tary backing and proposed a Cabinet that 
would in effect form a coalition between 
Aquino and the military. Enrile charges 
that the “covenant” has been broken. 
Aquino supporters say the agreement nev- 
er existed. Enrile maintains now, as then, 
that he is not looking to be President. “I 
have earned my place in history,” he says. 
But few observers are willing to take such 
claims at face value. During the Marcos 
years, Enrile had a reputation for being 
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second in ambition only to Marcos himself. 

A brief reading of Enrile’s life sug- 
gests that the Defense Minister burns 
with a desire for recognition more power- 
ful than most. Born 62 years ago in north- 
ern Luzon, Enrile was the illegitimate son 
of a poor village girl. At 21 he finally met 
his father, a well-to-do Manila lawyer 
who had only recently learned of the boy’s 
existence. Subsequently Enrile studied 
law at the University of the Philippines, 
where he mingled with the Filipino elite. 
His classmates included Vice President 
Laurel, whose father had been President 
during the Japanese occupation of World 
War II, and Cabinet Executive Secretary 
Joker Arroyo, the scion of a land-rich 
family. Enrile has been particularly stung 
by his exclusion from Aquino’s inner cir- 









At the moment Enrile seems to be 
acting opportunistically and not working 
from any master plan. Several of his ploys 
appear destined to backfire. Just days af- 
ter he hinted at corruption in the Aquino 
government, it became known that the 
US. Justice Department is investigating 
whether Enrile pocketed U.S. aid funds 
during the Marcos years. Moreover, En- 
rile’s drum beating about the “Commu- 
nist threat” is a reminder that the insur- 
gency grew from a motley crusade of a 
few hundred guerrillas to its current 
strength of perhaps 20,000 during his 
years as Marcos’ Defense Minister. 
Aquino now seems inclined to ignore 
their differences. She undoubtedly calcu- 
lates that the chances of a coup are remote. 
To succeed, Enrile would require the back- 
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The Vice President vents his frustration 
Pressing for a vote on the election question. 


hind their ticket. He has complained that 

UNIDO members have not been appointed 

to enough national and local posts. 
Laurel's bitterness and frustration fi- 








cle, which includes Arroyo, one of his 
most bitter rivals. 

Vice President Laurel is also smarting 
from a bruised ego. He has been sidelined 
within the Aquino government since the 
beginning. When Aquino traveled to the 
US. two months ago, she designated Ar- 
royo, not Laurel, as the government care- 
taker. Laurel had plainly expected much 
more when, last December before the 
elections, he abandoned his own presi- 
dential ambitions to form a unified oppo- 
sition slate with Aquino, throwing the 
weight of his political party UNIDO be- 


nally erupted last week. He skipped the 
weekly Cabinet meeting, claiming that he 
had a cold. A few hours later, however, he 
held a press conference at which he urged 
that voters decide when they want new 
presidential elections. Until now, the elec- 
tion question has been subsumed under 
the larger issue of a recently drafted con- 
stitution. The charter, which grants both 
Aquino and Laurel six-year terms, will be 
put to a yes-no vote on Jan. 23. Last week 
Laurel turned on Aquino by proposing 
that the plebiscite should include a sepa- 
rate question on the election issue. 















the Aquino government. 


William Stewart/Manila 


ing of armed forces Chief of Staff Fidel Ra- 
mos, who has assiduously steered clear 
of politics since February. In addition, 
Aquino still enjoys the support of the pow- 
erful Roman Catholic Church, which 
played a vital role in the February revolu- 
tion. Moreover, at week’s end she scored a 
small coup when the Communist insur- 
gents agreed toa 100-day cease-fire. None- 
theless, few people are now willing to ven- 
ture predictions about the future course of 
— By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and 








Enrile: “! Am Not Speaking Out of Turn” 


Late last week Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile talked 
with TIME Hong Kong Bureau Chief William Stewart on the 
terrace of Enrile’s home in Manila’s exclusive Dasmarifias 
Village. Excerpts from the interview: 


On his criticism of Aquino. Actually, | am not criticizing 
Mrs. Aquino. Far from it. Nor am I speaking out of turn as a 
member of the Cabinet. Our government is not the constitu- 
tional government that you have in America. What we have 
is a revolutionary t. Mrs. Aquino was the consti- 
tutionally elected President of the Philippines for only one 
month, from Feb. 25 to March 25 of this year. When she 
took her oath of office as President of the Philippines, it was 
the perception of everyone that she was taking power by vir- 
tue of her election. On March 25 she decided to organize a 
revolutionary government. In effect, she discarded the 1973 
constitution, under which she had been governing for one 
month, and opted to convert herself into a revolutionary 
President by issuing what is now known as the Freedom 
Constitution. This changed the picture totally. I argued 
against it. I have witnesses to this effect. 


On dissolving the National Assembly. That was one of the 
major errors committed by President Marcos when he de- 
clared martial law in 1972. I was hoping that experience 
would not be repeated by Mrs. Aquino. 


On the military's role in the revolution. We mounted a mil- 
itary revolt against President Marcos. The people supported 
us, as we expected. The leaders of the opposition were not 
there; they only appeared on the last day. At that point we 
had complete control of the republic’s military organization, 


except for a few units. President Marcos was already deal- 
ing with us. He was not dealing with the opposition. We 
could have effectively run the country at that point. In fact, 
we were exercising governmental powers. Only then did 
they [the opposition] appear at our camp. We readily and 
willingly transferred power to them. Do you think they 
could have stood as a government if the military had not 
ized them as a government? 

T have been stating the facts in order to establish this for 
our honor, so that someday, when somebody is writing 
about that episode in our history, they will know what actu- 
ally happened. 


On his plans. If I am asked to resign, I'll have to consult the 
people who asked me to represent them in the government. 
First, the record must show that Mrs. Aquino did not in fact 
give me a job. I was holding the position before she took her 
oath of office. Second, I was holding a position even higher 
than that of Minister of Defense. We were in control of the 
government. 


On possible U.S. interference. This is a Philippine prob- 
lem, and America does not have a right to tell us what to do. 
I respect America, but there are limits to what one country 
can do to another internally. 


On the government's future. There should be no fear on 
the part of anybody about the stability of the government if 
it is really stable. If there is any instability, it is not because 
of us but because of their [Aquino’s and her closest asso- 
ciates’] inability to show leadership, to really direct and de- 
fend the nation. 
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to tax reform. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 





o a world that often cowered before 

him, he was “Mr. Oil,” the very sym- 
bol of what many viewed as Arab rapa- 
ciousness and relentless resolve to stran- 
gle the West. As the chief strategist and 
unofficial spokesman of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries for 
more than two decades, Sheik Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani could seemingly drive oil 
prices—and the global econo- 
my—up or down at will. A few 
words from the unfailingly 
suave sheik could make govern- 
ment officials shudder and 
cause stock markets from New 
York City to New Delhi to fall. 
With gallows humor, wags de- 
picted OPEC at the height of its 
power as a highwayman who 
seizes his victim by the throat 
and cries, “Yamani or your 
life!” 

Last week Yamani’s leg- 
endary power came to an end. 
In a royal decree, Saudi Ara- 
bia’s King Fahd ibn Abdul Aziz 
dismissed Yamani, 56, as his 
Petroleum and Mineral Re- 
sources Minister, a post he had 
held since 1962. Planning Min- 
ister Hisham Nazer, a longtime 
Yamani rival, was named to 
take his place until a perma- 
nent new oil minister is named. 
Nazer’s first official act was to 
call for an emergency meeting 
of the pricing committee of 
OPEC, whose 13 members in- 
clude Nigeria, Venezuela and 
Indonesia, as well as seven 
Arab countries. The avowed 
purpose of the meeting, which 
is expected to be held later this 
week, is to find ways to push up 
prices, which fell under Yama- 
ni’s policy of pumping unlimit- 
ed quantities of oil. 

The news of Yamani’s ouster, spread- 
ing instantly through government offices, 
trading floors and boardrooms around the 
world, set off a kind of mini-panic. Mar- 
kets careened as speculators struggled to 
grasp what the departure meant. Spot oil 
prices first dropped more than a $1.10 per 
bbl. in New York City and then climbed 
nearly $2 to about $15.25 by week’s end. 
Prices seesawed in London and Rotter- 
dam. In Washington, a bewildered Rea- 
gan Administration official said the firing 
“caught us all by surprise.” 

The ousted minister had apparently 
run afoul of the ruling House of Saud on 
several counts. By electing to pump Saudi 
oil as fast as he could at a time when there 
was already a plentiful world supply, Ya- 
mani sparked a price war that caused OPEC 
prices to plunge from some $30 per bbl. last 














A Wild Goodbye to Mr. Oil 


Yamani is fired as energy minister after two decades of power 





December to less than $10 this spring. Ya- 
mani’s goal was to flood the world with 
cheap oil and thereby drive high-cost pro- 
ducers in the US., Britain and elsewhere 
out of business. OPEC would then be free to 
raise prices once again. 

Experts say Yamani clung to his 
strategy despite growing opposition from 
King Fahd, who has called for a price of 





The sheik engineered the 1973 embargo that caused a global slump 


country that gave Iraq money to buy arms. 

Yamani’s dismissal ended a remark- 
able career. The son ofa religious judge in 
Mecca, Islam’s holiest city, Yamani grad- 
uated from Cairo University and in 1956 
received a degree from Harvard Law 
School. In 1958 he became a government 
legal adviser and protégé of Crown Prince 
(later King) Faisal, who named the 32- | 
year-old attorney oil minister in 1962. At 
that time OPEC, which had been founded 
only two years earlier, was an obscure 
group whose members had come together 
to form a united front against the major 
oil companies that then controlled world 
oil prices. 

As much at ease in a tai- 
lored business suit as in a tradi- 
tional flowing Bedouin thobe, or 
lengthy shirt, Yamani was the 
chief architect of the 1973-74 
OPEC oil embargo. That historic 
action, which drastically cut 
back OPEC exports to several 
Western nations, including the 
US., more than quadrupled oil 
prices within 15 months and 
caused a severe global slump 
and then nearly a decade of ris- 
ing inflation. By 1979, however, 
OPEC was already slipping from 
Saudi control. In that year the 
fall of the Shah of Iran led to a 
second worldwide oil shock, 
which nearly doubled prices 
once again and brought on the 
sharp recession of 1982. The 
downturn, combined with con- 
servation and the development 
of new energy sources, consid- 
erably reduced the group’s pow- 
er. Since late 1985 the world has 
been awash in oil, and OPEC can 
no longer dictate prices. 

As energy experts pondered 
Yamani’s ouster last week, 
many rose to the veteran minis- 
ter’s defense. They noted that 
while he is sometimes viewed as 
the West’s inveterate enemy, 
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As much at home in a business suit as in a flowing Bedouin thobe. 


at least $18 per bbl. to boost Saudi oil 
earnings. Yamani countered that produc- 


| ers could control either prices or output, 


but not both at once. During OPEC’s 17- 
day meeting in Geneva last month, Fahd 
repeatedly intervened from Riyadh on 
several key issues. The Geneva session 
wound up endorsing price-raising produc- 
tion limits, which Yamani initially op- 
posed, through the end of 1986. 

The King’s desire for higher prices 
was due in part to pressure from Iran, 
which relies on energy earnings to finance 
its economy and pay for its six-year war 
with Iraq. While the Saudis privately sup- 
port Iraq in the conflict, they fear Iran’s 
military might as well as its influence 
over potentially seditious Islamic fun- 
damentalists. Iran warned in July that 
military reprisals might be directed at 
Saudia Arabia, Kuwait and any other 
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Yamani has often taken concil- 
iatory stances. “Since the last 
few years have seen a deterioration in 
Saudi revenues, he may have been used as 
a scapegoat,” said Saad-Eddin Ibrahim, a 
professor of political sociology at the 
American University in Cairo. 

Amid the furor, Yamani last week 
telephoned a close friend in Geneva, 
where OPEC meets and the former oil min- 
ister keeps an apartment. “What's there 
to say,” Yamani remarked. “It’s the 
King’s decision, and that’s life.” He added 
that he would “be around” when the OPEC 
ministers reconvene in Geneva early in 
December. Yamani’s friend was _ philo- 
sophical: “Here’s one man who won't 
have to worry about keeping himself 
busy,’ he said. “‘Every headhunter 
in Big Oil must be after him.” To be sure. 
Big Oil and Mr. Oil know each other 
well. — By John Greenwald. Reported by 
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SOVIET UNION 


Artful Candor 


Fresh looks at Stalin 


ne of the hallmarks of Soviet Leader 

Mikhail Gorbachev's regime has 
been its emphasis on g/asnost, an officially 
sanctioned openness about Soviet soci- 
ety’s shortcomings and difficulties. Now 
glasnost has spread to the realm of cul- 
ture, where a renewed atmosphere of 
artistic freedom has allowed the appear- 
ance of controversial works, especially 
those dealing with the long-suppressed 
Stalin era 

Last week Soviet citizens saw stirring 
evidence of the new cultural freedom. A 
recently released film, Repentance, by Di- 





Loosening up: at a cultural forum, Gorbachev greets a group of writers, actors andcomposers | 
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two then watch in despair as a machine 
chews the logs into sawdust. 

When the story returns to the present. 
the disinterred body of the dead despot re- 
peatedly turns up in a garden. The grave 
robber is discovered to be the daughter of 
the woman with the missing husband. At 
her subsequent trial, the daughter argues 
that the actions of the past must not be 
buried, and is threatened with incarcera- 
tion in a mental hospital—a not uncom- 
mon fate of Soviet dissidents. The film 
ends with the woman's awakening to find 
it was all a dream. Repentance is excep- 
tional because it is the first Soviet film to 
deal with Beria and the horrors associated 
with the Stalin era 

Novelist Rybakov, 75, is best known 
for his adventure stories and children’s 
books, as well as the 1978 novel Heavy 

















rector Tengiz Abuladze, was screened for 
select audiences in Moscow and Tbilisi. 
Blending fact and fantasy, the film con- 
veys the message that the Soviet Union 
has yet to acknowledge the horrors of Sta- 
linism. In another dramatic first, a spring 
1987 publication date was announced for 
Soviet Author Anatoli Rybakov’s The 
Children of the Arbat, a major novel about 
the Stalin era in which the dictator him- 
self is a leading character, 

Repentance is set in Georgia, the 
southern republic that was home to both 
Stalin and his dreaded secret police chief, 
Lavrenti Beria. Stalin never appears in 
the movie, but the main character, a local 
| tyrant, is easily recognizable as Beria. Un- 
der his rule, people are arbitrarily arrest- 
ed and then disappear. In one flashback, a 
woman searching for news of her missing 
husband hears about a delivery of logs 
carved with the names and addresses of 
prisoners. The woman searches in vain 
for her husband’s name. Nearby another 
woman finds her loved one’s name and 
caresses the log as if it were a baby, The 





Indicators that the Kremlin and the people have yet to acknowledge the horrors of the past. 





Sand, about Soviet Jews’ persecution by 
the Nazis during World War II. He de- 
scribes his new work, which is set in the 
year 1934, as a “group portrait” of his own 
generation at a time when Stalin was con- 
solidating power before the Great Terror 
In the manner of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace, the novel mixes fact and fiction, 
historical figures and imaginary ones. 
Most important, it contains a “full por- 
trait of the man” Stalin, Rybakov told the 
New York Times, “multifaceted as he 
was, including his merits as a politician, 
his ambitions.” 

The current ferment is reminiscent of 
the early 1960s, when Soviet Leader Ni- 
kita Khrushchev allowed the publication 
of Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich, the first 
detailed description of life in the Soviet 
Gulag. That thaw gradually congealed af- 
ter Khrushchev’s ouster. It remains to 


| headline REVEALED: THE SECRETS OF IS- 





be seen how long Gorbachev will leave 
Soviet culture open to the winds of free | 
inquiry —By Sara C. Medina. Reported by 
Nancy Traver/Moscow 


ISRAEL 


Tattletale 


A nuclear technician vanishes 





t has been a year of jolting change for 
Mordechai Vanunu. Until last Novem- 


| ber he had worked as a technician in Isra- 


el’s top-secret nuclear research center at 
Dimona in the Negev desert. Then Van- 
unu, 32, was dismissed from his job, osten- 
sibly as part of a government cost-cutting 
move. He left Israel last spring on a vaca- 
tion trip that took him to Greece, Bang- 
kok and finally Sydney, Australia, where 
he reportedly converted to Christianity. 
Then he and a shadowy Colombian jour- 
nalist hit upon a plan: they would sell 
Vanunu’s inside account of Israel’s nucle- 
ar defense program, never before publicly 
acknowledged, to the press. 

The resulting story appeared in Lon- 
don’s Sunday Times under the banner 





RAEL’S NUCLEAR ARSENAL. The account 
told how an Israeli research team, starting 
in 1964 with a 26-megawatt nuclear reac- 
tor supplied by France, secretly upgraded 
it to 150 megawatts, large enough to pro- 
duce plutonium for ten nuclear bombs a 
year. In the process, said the article, they 
turned Israel into the world’s sixth largest 
nuclear power, after the U.S., the Soviet 
Union, Britain, France and China. 

The Sunday Times, which had been 
badly stung by publishing the faked Hitler 
diaries in 1983, treated Vanunu’s account 
with caution. The paper flew the former 
technician to London, where he was de- 
briefed for two weeks by a team of report- 
ers and scientists. Before publishing, the 
newspaper also invited comment from Is- 
raeli government officials. They de- 
clined—and quickly ordered up a search 
for the Times's talkative source. 

Vanunu suddenly vanished in early 
October, under circumstances that are in- 
creasingly mysterious. His disappearance 
is thought to have involved the Israeli in- | 
telligence service, MOSSAD; he may have 
been lured by MOSSAD agents aboard a 
ship berthed on the Thames and later 
transferred to an Israeli navy vessel on the 
high seas. Other observers suggested last 
week that Vanunu’s abduction was con- 
siderably messier and may have violated 
British law. Still others speculate that the 
Vanunu affair may have been part of a de- 
liberate Israeli propaganda campaign 
aimed at impressing the Syrians with Je- 
rusalem’s nuclear capabilities. 

Vanunu is believed to be undergoing 
interrogation by Shin Bet, Israel’s internal 
security service, at a former British fort 
south of Tel Aviv. He could be charged 
with violating the country’s Official Se- 
crets Act or, worse, with treason, which 
carries a possible lifetime prison sentence. 
However, Israeli officials are leery of 
placing Vanunu on trial. Reason: a ver- 
dict of guilty, they concede, would have 
the effect of confirming his story. a 
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News that could help 
_ Save your life 
is making news. 
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Aid Against 2d Heart Attack .» 
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See Your Doctor. 
If you’ve had a heart attack or suffer 
from the occasional pain of unstable 
angina, talk to your doctor. He 
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BRITAIN 


More Scandalous Than Fiction 








The Tories’ deputy chairman resigns after a prostitute payoff 


he plot could have come from a popu- 

lar potboiler. An ambitious young 
British politician has a one-night fling 
with a prostitute, who then tries to black- 
mail him. When he refuses to pay, she 
tells her tale to the press. But the newspa- 
pers nobly refuse to print her story, and 
the politician goes on to become Prime 
Minister. 

In fact, this is an episode in Jeffrey 
Archer's First Among Equals, a 1984 best 
seller. But if truth is often stranger than 
fiction, there are also fewer happy end- 
ings. So it was for Archer, 46, deputy 
chairman of the Conservative Party and 
the author of six top-selling novels, in- 
cluding Kane and Abel and the current 
best seller A Matter of Honor. Last week 
the Sunday News of the World (circ. 4.8 
million) carried a five-page story claiming 
that Archer had offered Prostitute Moni- 
ca Coghlan £2,000 ($2,800) to pay for a 
trip abroad to avoid scandal. The same 
day, Archer resigned the post to which 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher had 
appointed him a year earlier. 

Archer, who is married and has two 
sons, maintained that he had never met 
Coghlan, much less hada relationship with 
her. “Foolishly, as I now realize, I allowed 
myself to fall into what I can only call a 
trap,” he said in a statement. He admitted, 
however, that he had been telephoned bya 
woman calling herself Debbie, who later 
turned out to be Coghlan. She said a client 
of hers was telling people that she and Ar- 





cher had “had an association.” In later 
calls Coghlan said she was being hounded 
by reporters about the purported liaison. 
“In the belief that this woman genuinely 





wanted to be out of the way of the press, 
and realizing that any publicity of this kind 
would be extremely harmful to me,” Ar- 
cher said, he offered the money. “For that 
lack of judgment, and that alone, I have 
tendered my resignation.” 

The scandal-loving British press was 
gleeful, especially the News of the World. 
Its story included transcripts of phone 
conversations that had Archer suggesting 
that Coghlan wear a green leather suit 
and meet a friend of his at London's Vic- 
toria Station. After accepting an envelope 


The ex—party official with his wife Mary 





At least the novel had a happy ending. 








No? 


AUIS SMEN NO 





After Call Girl Monica Coghlan told Archer 
her troubles, he asked her to wear a green 
leather suit to the secret meeting at London's 
Victoria Station, above. A News of the World 
camera recorded the incriminating exchange 


stuffed with £50 notes in view of a long- 
lens camera, however, the woman re- 
turned it, telling both Archer's envoy and 
a hidden microphone, “I can’t keep run- 
ning, can I?” 

The vicissitudes of Archer's life have 
already been put to use in his novels. An 
Oxford student who in 1969 became the 
youngest Member of Parliament, at age 
29, he had to resign five years later after 
bad investments left him near bankrupt- 
cy. He turned to writing, and loosely 
based his first novel, Not a Penny More, 
Not a Penny Less, on his experience. A 
main character in First Among Equals, 
who becomes Prime Minister in the con- 
siderably altered U.S. version, also suffers 
severe financial reverses. 

By the time of Kane and Abel (1979), 
Archer was out of debt and into fame 
That brought him to the attention of 
Thatcher, who liked his novels and come- 
back success story. She tapped him for the 
party post, where he drew good crowds on 
the political circuit. 

The Archer affair will be a short-term 
embarrassment for the Conservatives, 
who have endured worse sex scandals. In 
1963 Secretary of State for War John Pro- 
fumo was forced to resign after he lied to 
the House of Commons about his liaison 
with Call Girl Christine Keeler, who was 
having an affair with a Soviet military at- 
taché at the same time. In 1983 Party 
Chairman Cecil Parkinson stepped down 
after his secretary announced that she 
was pregnant with his child. 

While some Tories thought Archer had 
done the “honorable thing,” most agreed he 
had acted with astonishing imprudence. 
Few would be surprised, however, if he did 
not manage to come out of the scandal a 
winner, although probably not in politics 
Virtually everyone is expecting a novel to 
emerge from it all. — By Sara C. Medina. 
Reported by Christopher Ogden/London 
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Moment of truth: passengers on Thai plane during the emergency landing at Osaka 











Reaching out: Muammar Gaddafi 
AUSTRIA to place Waldheim on a watch | was under siege, the scene of | at Osaka International Air- 
M dd . th list of suspected war criminals, | the worst violence between | port. Of the 246 passengers 
u ying e which would bar him from vis- | radical students and South Ko- | and crew, 62 were injured, 
Cloud W. ter iting the U.S. rean authorities in months. | five of them seriously. Investi- 
y a Ss The clash came as roughly | gators traced the incident to a 
2,000 students occupied five | yakuza (Japanese gangster) 
Kurt Waldheim’s past just | ETHIOPIA university buildings to protest | who, it is believed, was trying 
will not go away. The Wash- | the policies of President Chun | to hide a hand grenade, pur- 
ington Post reported that the A Moderate Doo Hwan, who has repeated- | chased in Manila as a “souve- 
Austrian President had ad- | ly turned aside demands for | nir,” in the plane’s bathroom 
mitted participating as a sup- Bows Out democratic elections, and U.S. | when the grenade suddenly 
ply officer in the 1942 Ger- support for the Seoul govern- | exploded 
man army operation in the | In his three years as Ethi- | ment. Barricading stairwells, 
Kozara area of Yugoslavia | opia’s Foreign Minister,Goshu | the protesters threatened to set 
that left thousands of parti- | Wolde dutifully defended the | themselves on fire if police | LIBYA 
sans dead. The Post quoted | policies of Marxist Leader | moved in. 
Gerold Christian, a Wald- | Lieut. Colonel Mengistu Haile At week's end an estimat- A Long and 
heim spokesman, as saying Mariam. But last week his | ed 8,000 riot police stormed the 


that an earlier statement in | message was different. Meet- | campus, battling students for | Busy Arm 

which the Austrian leader de- | ing with reporters at the Unit- | two hours before gaining con- 

nied he was in the province | ed Nations in New York, | trol. When it was over, 42 stu- | With such friends, who needs 
“was incorrect.” In a sepa- | Wolde said he was resigning | dents had been injured and | enemies? That was the ques- 








rate article, the newspaper re- | his post and lashed out at his | more than 1,400 detained. tion that dogged _left-lean- 
ported that in 1947 and 1948 | nation’s pro-Soviet regime ing Irish Opposition Leader 
Yugoslav and Soviet opera- | Said he: “I have recently Charles Haughey last week af- 
tives had tried to blackmail | watched, with helplessness, as | JAPAN ter Libya’s Colonel Muammar 
Waldheim into becoming a | mycountry slipped furtherand | Gaddafi told Irish television 
Communist agent by threat- | further into authoritarianism | Dangerous viewers that he hoped Haughey 
ening to accuse him of war | and absolute dictatorship, with Ss . would win next year’s general 
crimes. the inevitable consequences of ouvenir election. Gaddafi’s remarks 

The stories produced a new | intolerance and repression.” were seen as a boost for Prime 
flurry of charges and counter- A moderate, Wolde had | Thai Airways International | Minister Garret FitzGerald’s 


charges over Waldheim’s war- | opposed parts of a new draft | Flight 620 was nearing Osaka, | flagging coalition, which trails 
time record. In Austria, Chris- | constitution that would make | Japan, when suddenly a terrif- | in the polls 


tian sought to clarify the | the country a full-blown Soviet | ic bang in the rear of the plane The mercurial Libyan also 
Kozara episode, emphasizing | satellite. He is expected toseek | sent it into a steep, rolling | called on Irish youth to “fight 
that the former United Na- | asylum in the U.S descent. Within minutes the | to liberate” Northern Ireland 
tions Secretary-General never A-300 Airbus had plummeted | Infuriated, the Dublin govern- 
actually fought the Yugoslav | four miles, to 12,000 ft. Passen- | ment instructed its diplomats to 
partisans and noting that this | SOUTH KOREA gers were pitched around the | protest Gaddafi’s statement to 


was not the first time he had . cabin, said a witness, “like as- | the Libyan People’s Bureau in 
admitted being in the area. Pitched Battle tronauts training in a gravity- | Rome. Meanwhile, in farflung 


He also denied that the Sov- zero zone.” Chicago, four members of a 
iets had conspired to recruit At Konkuk U. Though the blast badly | street gang that espouses a bi- 
Waldheim. damaged the plane’s hydrau- | zarre brand of Islam were in- 


Meanwhile, in Washing- | For four days last week the | lic controls, Pilot Ampole | dicted on charges of conspiring 
ton, the Justice Department | spacious, green campus of | Ploymekha somehow righted | with Libyan officials to launch 
was still considering whether | Konkuk University in Seoul | the aircraft and landed safely | terrorist attacks inside the U.S 
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Manic Market 











Never in US. financial 
history has there been a 
collection of commotions 
quite like the Great Stock 
: Market Spectacular of 
1986. Up! Up! Up! Down! Down! Down! 
The Dow Jones average of industrial 
stocks is taking sharper, swifter leaps and 
dives than ever before. Buy! Buy! Buy! 
Sell! Sell! Sell! The biggest stock boom on 
record is leading to manic levels of activi- 
ty on the nation’s exchanges. Win! Win! 
Win! Millions, even billions, are being 
pocketed almost overnight, in split-sec- 
ond transactions affecting the fate of some 
of America’s most important corpora- 
tions. Lose! Lose! Lose! At the same time, 
Wall Street is struggling to recover in the 
public eye from some of the worst insider- 
trading scandals in its history. 

But much more than mere pandemo- 
nium is taking place. Behind the unusual 
eruption of financial sound and fury, an 
electronic upheaval is sweeping Wall 
Street, drastically reshaping the way 
stocks are traded and business is per- 
formed in the U.S. and around the world. 
At the center is a wave of computerization 
that has radically changed the speed of 
stock trading and injected unprecedented 
floods of money into the marketplace. For 
those with the cash or credit, the equip- 
ment and the expertise to play in the new 
market, the times seem utopian. One 
Manhattan-based private investor who is 
viewed with awe on Wall Street for his fi- 
nancial acumen is claiming that the U.S. 
and the world are on the “threshold of a 
new golden age of capitalism.” 

To others, the whirlwind of activity 
seems more like a new variation on Mark 
Twain’s Gilded Age, a time of reckless 
speculation and profiteering. Amid the 
hubbub of buying and selling, a host of 
probing questions are being asked about 
the stock market and its relationship to 


| US. capitalism in general. Has the mar- 
| ket become more volatile, risky and per- 
| haps more irrational than ever before? Is 





it suddenly too treacherous for the ordi- 
nary investor? Is the very function of the 
market changing, as fast-buck artists 
crowd in to pursue big quick returns that 
have little or nothing to do with industry 
or commerce? Have the values of the 
gambling hall undermined the role of 
stock trading as a means of productive, 
long-term investment? In short: Is the 






































































new stock market good for America, and 
for business? 

Many of those questions have been 
asked before. In 1936 Economist John 
Maynard Keynes warned that “when the 
capital development of a country be- 
comes a by-product of the activities ofa 
casino, the job is likely to be ill-done.” 
His comments were a reminder of 
the speculative frenzy of the Roar- 
ing Twenties, which led, soon 
enough, to the Great Crash of 
Oct. 28, 1929. Last week, as the 
57th anniversary of that dire 
event rolled around, new 
voices raised similar cau- 
tions. Said Robert Reich, a 
lecturer in public policy at 
Harvard's John F. Kennedy 
School of Government: “In America, 
industry has become the plaything 
of finance.” Banker Felix Rohatyn, 
a partner in the Manhattan invest- 
ment firm of Lazard Freres and a 
frequent critic of Wall Street’s ex- 
cesses, goes further. Says he: “Now 
the whole world is a casino. Las Ve- 
gas, at least, closes at 5 a.m. This 
thing does not.” 

Certainly, the market’s behavior 
all year has been enough to keep al- 
most anyone wide awake. After 
reaching what some analysts felt 
were the final stages of a bull mar- 
ket that began in 1982, the Dow ex- 
ploded from 1502 in January of this 
year to 1856 in April, the biggest 
three-month gain in history. Then 
the market suddenly went into fi- 
brillation. The Dow dropped a 
bearish 46 points one day (June 9) | 
and 62 another (July 7). The bulls 
came back with a rush on Sept. 4, 
when the Dow reached a new all- 4 
time high of 1920. But on Sept. 11 
and 12, in a frenzied wave of sell- : 
ing, the Dow slid 121 points, in- ; 
cluding a one-day drop of 87, the } 
worst ever. Since then, the indi- 
cator has continued to jounce at 
unpredictable intervals in 20- 
and 30-point jumps and dips, 
closing last week at 1878, the 
same level that it had reached 
in May. 

The result of all that un- 
predictability has been a bull 
market in benchmarks. No 
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fewer than seven of the ten worst one-day 
declines in stock-market history, mea- 
sured in terms of drops in the Dow, have 
taken place in the past ten months. So 
have five of the ten best single-day tallies 
ever recorded 

Those Himalayan highs and lows 
have spawned reflexive worries about a 
possible major stock-market crash, a la 
1929. That is unlikely. Professional ana- 
lysts are quick to point out that in per- 
centage terms, the ups and downs of the 
Dow and other stock-market indicators 
are much less frightening than they ap- 
pear. The Sept. 11 decline, for example, 
amounted to a 4.6% drop in a Dow Jones 
average of 1879.5. By contrast, on Oct. 28 
1929, the Dow fell 12.8%, or 38.3 points, 
to 260.64. Argues Henry Van der Eb 
president of the Chicago-based Mathers 
investment firm: “The market isn’t any 
more risky than it was. But it’s more 
nerve-racking.’ 


hether or not risks have been 
heightened, the computeriza- 
tion of stock trading has made 
the market more responsive 
than ever to the freewheeling instincts of 
a powerful breed of institutional investors 
They are the portfolio managers of huge 
pension, insurance and mutual funds 
along with private investment groups and 
the equity-trading departments of major 
brokerages and banks. In all, U.S. institu- 
tions have an estimated $950 billion in 
stocks and gigantic batteries of electronic 
brains at their disposal. At the touch of a 
button, or the press of a panel on a touch 
sensitive computer screen, the trading be- 
hemoths regularly send hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars cascading in and out of the 
markets, affecting the value of hundreds 
of stocks simultaneously. Even though 
they control only about 33% of the equity 
on U.S. exchanges, institutional investors 
currently make about eight out of every 
ten stock trades each day 
The frantic activity of these pachy- 
derms has led to the biggest surge in trad- 
ing volume in stock-market history. The 
major focus for the explosion is the New 


| York Stock Exchange's Big Board, where 


1,523 stocks worth an estimated $2.1 tril- 
lion are listed. Only a decade ago, 30 mil- 
lion shares changing hands daily would 
stretch the capacity of the New York e 
change to the limit, leading to hours of de 
lays in completing transactions. This year 
the volume has skyrocketed to an average 
of about 140 million. During September's 
record sell-off, an unprecedented 240.5 
million shares changed hands during a 
single day 

The overwhelming wave of trading 
has spilled over to other exchanges. For 
the first nine months of 1986, volume on 
the American Stock Exchange soared to 
2.3 billion shares, 53% higher than the 
same period a year ago. In Chicago, Mid- 
west Stock Exchange Chairman John 
Weithers exults that “in the past year we 
did more volume than we did in the past 
92 years combined.” Trading volume on 
the Pacific Stock Exchange surged 35 

















the first three quarters of the year, com- 
pared with the same period in 1985. 

One of the chief beneficiaries of the 
computer-driven boom is the over-the- 
counter market known as NASDAQ (for 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers Automated Quotations). Founded in 
1971, NASDAQ does not own a trading 
floor. Instead, the system offers computer- 
ized listings of 4,444 mainly small- and 
medium-size corporations (worth: about 
$300 billion) whose shares can be bought 
and sold on 2,100 terminals nationwide. 
This year NASDAQ’s daily average trading 
volume of more than 100 million shares 
made it the world’s third largest ex- 
change, after New York City’s Big Board 
and the Tokyo Stock Exchange 

Trading profits have also been phe- 
nomenal. Among the most successful in- 
stitutional investors, it is not uncommon 
to find annual growth rates in assets of 
20% or more. On portfolios of $1 billion or 
so, even a fraction ofa percentage in com- 
mission means millions in income. Dean 
LeBaron, the sole owner of a highly auto- 
mated Boston-based investment firm 
known as Batterymarch Financial Man- 
agement, manages pension funds worth 
between $11 billion and $12 billion. Le- 
Baron’s personal income fluctuates at 
around $30 million yearly. George Soros, 
a Hungarian-born, Manhattan-based in- 
vestor who manages a private fund 
named Quantum, has seen the value of 
those assets jump from $449 million to 
$1.5 billion in one year. Soros’ personal 
profit for the past twelve months is an es- 
timated $180 million 

What distinguishes the new institu- 
tional investors from other kinds of stock- 
holders, however, is their lack of interest 
in almost all aspects of corporate perform- 
ance except stock price. Indeed, many of 











the institutions, such as pension funds and 
mutuals, are virtually constrained from 
thinking of anything else in their role as 
trustees for smaller investors. According | 
to critics, one result has been that the US. | 
investment community's already legend- | 
ary focus on quarter-by-quarter corporate | 
economic performance has become more 
pronounced than ever. 

Management Expert Peter Drucker 
has used the term speculator’s capitalism 
to describe the institutional loyalty to 
short-term profit that he believes is now 
the market’s driving force. As a result of 
that impetus, Drucker wrote recently in 
the Wall Street Journal, “corporate man- | 
agements are being pushed into subordi- 
nating everything (even such long-range 
considerations as a company’s market 
standing, its technology, indeed, its basic 
wealth-producing capacity) to immediate 
earnings and next week’s stock price.” In 
Drucker’s view, that attitude stands in 
contrast to the practices of such U.S. com- 
petitors as the West Germans and the Jap- 
anese, whom he lauds for having the atti- 
tude that business is a “wealth-producing, 
goods-producing, jobs-producing entity.” 


he penalty for U.S. managers who 

choose to ignore the stock 

market's short-term imperative, 

though, is evident in Wall Street’s 
takeover frenzy. Some 2,500 mergers and 
buyouts, worth more than $118 billion, 
have taken place so far this year, up from 
2,463 deals worth $96 billion during the 
comparable period a year ago. As corpo- 
rate raiders are well aware, institutional 
investors are more prone than other kinds 
of shareholders to sell during a raid, in or- 
der to gain a quick profit. They are also 
readier to hear arguments that focus on 
the value of corporations when broken 





Slow days of yore: brokers crowd the Big Board trading floor in the low-tech 1940s 
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into component assets rather than on 
their worth as ongoing enterprises. A poi- 
gnant rendition of the managerial plight 
comes from Andrew Sigler, chairman of 
Stamford, Conn.—based Champion Inter- 
national, a $5 billion wood-products firm. 
Some 80% of Champion's stock is now 
held by institutions, Sigler believes. Says 
he: “The owners of our stocks come and 
go within hours. There is no one out there 
anymore who cares about our company as 
an institution. It’s put tremendous pres- 
sure on short-term earnings. I'm helpless 
as a manager.” 

The predatory trends that have sur- 
faced in the hit-and-run stock market 
have tended to feed on themselves. One 
sign of that is the phenomenal growth of 
the so-called junk-bond market, a $100 
billion pool of high-risk, high-interest se- 
curities that have backed such takeover 
bids as Atlanta Broadcaster Ted Turner’s 
$5 billion failed attempt to buy out CBS 
and Carl Icahn’s successful $300 million 
takeover of TWA. The creation of such 
huge war chests for the use of takeover 
artists, among others, has heightened 
merger activity. 

One by-product of the acquisition 
binge has been a surge in insider trading 
Only in recent weeks has Wall Street be- 
gun to recover from its worst-ever scandal, 
when last spring Dennis Levine, a manag- 
ing director of the Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert investment firm, admitted to using 
insider tips on takeover bids to trade in the 
shares of 54 companies. According to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
deals earned him $12.6 million in illegal 
profits. Levine pleaded guilty to four crim- 
inal counts and awaits sentencing. Even- 
tually, four other Wall Streeters were 
tainted in the same scandal 

The atmosphere of near panic that 
gripped insiders at the height of the inves- 
tigation has subsided, but the probe seems 
to be having lasting effects. Surveys have 
shown a definite slowdown in the trading 
of stock of major corporate takeover tar- 
gets immediately before the announce- 
ment of merger bids. 

A more bewildering development is 
the array of complex, computer-assisted 
trading techniques that, in taking the 
stock exchanges by storm, have become a 
major cause of the market’s extraordinary 
peaks and valleys. The most controversial 
is known as program trading, in which 
computers, for example, launch massive 
buy and sell orders for stocks and stock- 
index futures simultaneously (see follow- 
ing story). 

The volume of shares involved in the 
wild cycles of program trading—lots of 
more than 500,000 at a time for each trad- 
er are common—has become the “tail 
that wags the dog,” says Manhattan In- 
vestment Manager Soros. Observes Louis 
Holland, a partner in the Chicago invest- 
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ment firm of Hahn Holland & Grossman: 
“The little guy in the street is very con- 
cerned about all this perceived volatility. 
He doesn’t think he has a chance.” 

Undeniably, individual investors, 
who still own $1.95 trillion in equities, or 
two-thirds of all U.S. stock, have been get- 
ting rid of their holdings at a swift clip. In 
1985 U.S. households sold $122 billion 
more in stock than they bought, a record. 
This year the net sales are projected to 
reach $105 billion. 

But this does not necessarily mean 
that individuals are getting out of the 
stock market entirely. Instead, increasing 
numbers of Americans are returning as 
institutional investors themselves, in the 
form of shareholders in mutual funds. 
Nearly half of the 47 million U.S. house- 
holds that own stock now do so through 
mutuals. In the past two years alone, the 
number of mutual-fund shareholders in- 
creased by 2.7 million. Says James Van 
Horne, a professor of finance at the Stan- 
ford University Business School: “Indi- 
viduals increasingly are becoming indi- 
rect stock owners.” One of them is Bill 
Blankemeier, 31, a regional sales manag- 
er for ITT in Oak Brook, Ill. Blankemeier 
moved 70% of his portfolio into mutual 
stock funds after taking a mild beating on 
several of his own stock picks. Says he: 
“Half the time, I'd do O.K., and half the 
time I'd blow it. I'd rather have someone 
invest for me who has the time and the 
expertise.” 

There is considerable irony in the re- 
treat by individuals. Virtually all of the 
stock market’s current volatility has been 
made possible by computers. And these in 
turn were originally installed at New 
York’s Big Board to offer easier, cheaper 
trading to tempt back small investors who 
had begun to flee to bonds and money- 
market accounts during the high-inflation 
*70s. In all, the Big Board spent $200 mil- 
lion on its modernization during the past 
five years. When the stock market perked 
up again starting in the early 1980s, the 
major institutional investors quickly 
spotted the advantages of scale and so- 
phistication offered by electronics. Says 
Richard Nelson, a vice president with 
Manhattan’s Bankers Trust: “Ten years 
ago, you simply could not sell or buy more 
than 20 or 30 stocks at the same time. 
Now we routinely sell multiples of 500.” 

Much of the capacity to do that is in- 
visible behind the traditional pillared 
facade of the New York Stock Exchange. 
There is still plenty of human hubbub on 
the trading floor, but less than there used 
to be in the pre-electronic "60s. Glowing 
cathode-ray screens now fes- 
toon the marble col- 


















| maintain rigid secrecy about the comput- 


The fast pace last week on the high-tech N.Y.S.E. floor 
umns of the venerable hall. Overhead, 
gold-painted tubes conceal telephone and 
computer cables. Some 450 specialists | 
stand guard at 14 trading posts, a few 
more than in older days, matching buy 
and sell orders from stockbrokers. 

In the bowels of the exchange, and 
scattered around the remainder of New 
York City and its environs, are the banks 
of IBM and Tandem computers that run 
both the Big Board’s SuperDot (for desig- 
nated order turnaround) system and the 
equivalent operation for the American 
Exchange, which is known as PER (post- 
execution reporting). These systems rec- 
ord trades and relay confirmation back to 
brokers. Officials from both exchanges 


ers, which are owned and operated by a 
joint affiliate known as the Securities In- 
dustry Automation Corp. It is said, how- 
ever, that S.1L.A.C.’s number-crunching 
capability rivals that of NASA’s 
Mission Control. 

Six miles of fiber-optic 
and coaxial cables run 
through the S.1.A.C 
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Average daily N.Y.S.E. 
volume of trading, in 
millions of shares 
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complex, which communicates with 
equally impressive banks of ma- 
chines at major brokerage houses, as 
well as with tens of thousands of per- ° 
sonal computers, passive desktop 
terminals, printers and other de- 
vices. S.1.A.C. relays information to A 
at least 500 display terminals on the 
N.Y.S.E. trading floor alone. The ex- 
change computers communicate in 
five different computer languages, 


manage almost 1,000 orders a sec- - 


ond, and can handle a trading vol- 
ume of 450 million shares daily, 
nearly twice the current record. 

The major brokerage houses, 
which are particularly eager to serve 
customers that deal in large orders of 
anywhere from 100,000 to | million 
shares, have ultrapowerful computer 
complexes of their own. At the lower 
Manhattan trading floor of giant Merrill 
Lynch, which handled $184 billion worth 
of securities last year, batteries of IBM 
computers and a pair of Amdahl super- 
computers have been installed to ensure 
that stock trades take no more than 15 to 
20 seconds. 

The most eerily advanced computer- 
ized operation of all may be nestled away 
on the twelfth floor of Boston’s modernis- 
tic concrete-and-glass Federal Reserve 
Building, headquarters of the Battery- 
march Financial Management invest- 
ment firm. Owner Dean LeBaron has de- 
signed his own programs for a brace of 
Prime mainframe computers that daily 
spit out a list of several hundred sale or 
purchase contracts, usually for stocks in 
batches of 5,000 or 10,000 shares. The list 
is composed by the computers themselves, 
based on their general instructions of 
what and when to buy and sell. Up to 23 
specially authorized brokers negotiate 
with the machines as they trade according 
to their preprogrammed instructions. Al- 
ways aware of the latest stock quotations, 
the computers adjust their own prices ac- 
cordingly. On average, Batterymarch 
pays only 2¢ to 3¢ in brokers’ com- 
missions per traded share, less than 
half as much as other major fund 
managers. 

That kind of fast-as-light trad- 
ing has made immediate informa- 
tion a vital concern. On his morning 
drive to his office in Manhattan’s 
midtown General Motors Building, 
Howard Stein, chairman of the $35 
billion Dreyfus group of mutual 
funds, stays in minute-by-minute 
touch with price moves of 72 select- 
ed stocks on a QuoTrex sideband 
FM receiver. The QuoTrex system 
uses the Security Industry Associa- 
tion’s computerized data base, to 
which all U.S. exchanges report via 
the Intermarket Trading System. 

Increasingly, the big movers and 
shakers direct their funds not only in 
and out of U.S. stock markets but 
abroad. Last year Americans bought 
additional foreign shares worth 





Light-speed transactions demand instant data. 





Fidelity’s Peter Lynch controls $7 billion 


$12.8 billion, bringing their total overseas 
stock ownership to some $41 billion. The 
number of U.S. mutual funds devoted ex- 
clusively to foreign equities has nearly 


doubled in the past two years, to 43. For- | 


eigners, on the other hand, bought $30.2 
billion worth of U.S. stocks last year, 
bringing their holdings to $126 billion. By 
last June that total had climbed again, to 
more than $139 billion. 

Some of the major institutional inves- 
tors scour the world for stock bargains 
One who has been roundly rewarded at 
that game is Peter Lynch, the aggressive 
manager of the wildly successful Fidelity 
Magellan Fund (assets: $7 billion), which 
last year notched up 43.1% growth. Lynch 
is widely known for his willingness to pick 
a foreign concern as an investment as 
readily as a domestic firm. He casts afield 
to West Germany, the Netherlands and 
even Finland for his choices. 

To meet growing demand, electronic 
trading networks are reaching out inter- 
nationally, in the first stages of what NAS- 
DAQ President Gordon Macklin calls a 
“global market for equities.” That inte- 
gration took a significant step forward in 
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Dreyfus’ Howard Stein relies on a QuoTrex receiver 











= London last week. With much pop- 
= ping of champagne corks, exploding 
of fireworks and high jinks on the 
trading floor, the British financial 
community hailed the advent of Big 
Bang: the Oct. 27 abolition of a re- 
gime of fixed brokerage fees in exis- 
tence since 1908, and their replace- 
ment by competitive commissions. 
The British reform, which 
brought the London exchange into 
line with practices on Wall Street, 
will boost Britain’s competitive posi- 
tion as an international equities- 
trading center. Big Bang also inau- 
gurated an era of enhanced comput- 
er trading on the London Stock Ex- 
change, where a new $21 million 
automatic stock-quotation system, 
known as SEAQ, went into operation. 
The Big Bang welcome was moder- 
ately dampened when trading on the Lon- 
don exchange was delayed for 65 minutes 
at the start. The reason: a computerized 
stock-quotation system crashed 


nother door has opened cautious- 

ly on the Tokyo Stock Exchange, 

where 1,492 Japanese equities 

worth an estimated $1.8 trillion 
are listed. Last January six foreign firms, 
including the U.S. investment houses of 
Merrill Lynch, Morgan Stanley and 
Goldman, Sachs, were invited to join the 
83-member exchange. Now at the end of 
the trading day in Tokyo, giant Merrill 
Lynch routinely passes on an electronic 
“book” (accumulated position) of some 
430 internationally traded stocks to its of- 
fices in London and then New York for 
further action 

But as the range and scope of elec- 
tronic trading increases, so may the regu- 
latory headaches. Says Gary Lynch, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission's 
enforcement chief: “The internationaliza- 
tion of the markets is a huge potential 
problem unless regulators are prepared to 
cooperate.” Since May, the SEC and U:S. 
commodity-exchange regulators 
have signed memorandums of un- 
derstanding with Japan and Britain, 
agreeing to share information in 
trading-fraud cases 

The question of what to do about 
the alleged excesses of the domestic 
stock market is considerably thorni- 
er. Many people argue that there is 
little or nothing to be done at all. 
That feeling is particularly strong 
within the Reagan Administration, 
which has a fervent belief in what 
the President calls the “magic of the 
marketplace.” 

Nonetheless, many members of 
Congress think that a fine-tuning of 
Government regulations is needed 
to keep the new financial bucca- 
neers from running amuck. High on 
the wish list is some way to slow 
down the takeover mania afflicting 
corporate America. In the past two 
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years, the House Subcommittee on 
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HOW A FLEXIBLE 
COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
MAKES IT EASY TO 

GROW AND EXPAND. 


There are a lot of reasons you might be in the mar- 
ket for an advanced communications system. One rea- 
son is that you expect your business to grow. It only 
makes sense then that the system you select should be 
able to grow right along with it. 

The AT&T System 75 is an integrated voice and 
data system flexible enough to do just that. Its modular 
architecture lets you custom-tailor a system that not 
only fits your needs today, but can expand as your busi- 
ness does. At full capacity, it can accommodate up to 
800 lines. And with our unique system management 
function, it’s easy to change and rearrange the equip- 
ment as often as you need to. 

Thanks in part to AT&T's universal wiring scheme, 
System 75 can connect to data systems and networks 
easily and inexpensively. And to make your move to 
System 75 even smoother, AT&T Credit Corporation 
offers a range of purchasing and leasing options that 
are as flexible as the system itself. 

For a free brochure about how 
AT&T can give your business 
the flexible communications 
system it needs, call us 
at 1800 247-1212, Ext. 500. 
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Telecommunications, Consumer Protec- 
tion and Finance, headed by Democratic 
Representative Timothy Wirth of Colora- 
do, has held ten hearings on the subject. 
No simple solutions were found, however 
Said one subcommittee staffer: “It’s an 
area where the more you know, the less 
you want to legislate.” Some 64 antitake- 
over bills were introduced in the House 
during the past session of Congress, but 
none were adopted 

In large measure, those who disagree 
with the idea of intervening in the mar- 
ketplace to block takeovers seem to agree 
with James Cloonan, president and 
founder of the 105,000-member Ameri- 
can Association of Individual Investors, a 
Chicago-based group. Says Cloonan: “An 
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Another limited takeover restraint 
has already been put in place by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. In January the Fed board 
ruled that in some cases junk bonds could 
be used to provide no more than 50% of 
the financing for takeovers. The Fed rul- 
ing is a very narrow one and, so far, has 
not done a great deal to halt the junk- 
bond financing trend. But, having taken 
an initial step, the central bank may even- 
tually decide on further action 

The broader issues of institutional be- 
havior in the stock market and the volatil- 
ity introduced by computer trading re- 
main among the most contentious of all 
Many stock-market experts dispute 
Drucker’s thesis that the stock exchange 
has become more of a forum for specula- 








acquisition is the final defense of a stock- 
holder who is being shafted by lousy man- 
agement. The only way you can get your 
money out and be saved is if someone 
comes along and buys the company.” In 
essence, the conundrum is how to curb the 
excesses of the takeover game without 
eliminating legitimate and useful 
acquisitions 

While there is little likelihood of im- 
mediate congressional action to curtail 
destructive takeovers, other institutions 
are making some tentative moves. The 
N.Y.S.E. last July proposed a change in its 
60-year-old “one share, one vote” rule 
prohibiting the trading of shares in com- 
panies that issue both voting and nonvot- 
ing common stock. Under the revised 
rule, corporate managers and other insid- 
ers could issue the voting stock to them- 
selves and the nonvoting shares to other 
investors, thus retaining control of the 
company. Corporate Raider T. Boone 
Pickens has denounced the measure as 
the “ultimate in management entrench- 
ment devices.” So controversial is the Big 
Board’s proposal that the SEC will hold 
public hearings on the topic starting in 
December. 





“The market isn't any more risky than it was. But it’s more nerve-racking.” 





tion than for long-term productive invest- 
ment. Says Steven Einhorn, a market 
strategist with Goldman, Sachs: “The 
market has not been taken over by people 
who have a 30-second time horizon. 
Young companies with good products are 
traded at high premiums because inves- 
tors take a long-term view.” 

Indeed, a study by SEC staffers has 
shown that when publicly traded firms 
announce major investments in long-term 
research and development, their stock 





| that computerized trading confer on insti- 





prices tend to rise. One example frequent- 
ly cited by marketplace defenders to show 
that investors can still embrace long- 
range results: Genentech, the California- 
based biotechnology firm that went public 
in 1980 toa tumultuous market reception, 
even though it had not yet brought out its 
first products. 

As for the ability of U.S. firms to com- 
pete internationally, some experts cite 
other factors besides stock-market pres- 
sure, like the cost of borrowing money, as 
reasons why American companies tend to 
focus on the short run. Says Frederic 
Scherer, an economist at Swarthmore 
College: “The cost of capital is higher for 
Americans, which means they have to 
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show an earlier return on their invest- 
ments. Cheap money allows the Japanese 
to take a longer view.” 

What seems abundantly clear, 
though, is that the quick-reacting comput- 
erized market is faster and more brutal in 
punishing corporate managers who make 
mistakes or whose company or industry is 
badly positioned. But some experts also 
feel that, over time, the volatility intro- 
duced by program trading will flatten out 

At the SEC’s request, the Big Board 
has taken a small stab at curbing the ups 
and downs but with little success so far 
On Sept. 19, the N.Y.S.E. experimented 
with a procedure of informing the trading 
floor half an hour before closing of the 
major holdings at that time in the stocks 
that compose the Dow. The aim was to al- 
low counterpositions to be built up by 
competing traders, and thereby smooth 
some of the program-trading swings. The 
SEC hopes to repeat the experiment in De- 
cember. The problem, though, is that the 
times when the market gyrations will take 
place are almost impossible to predict 


hatever regulatory tinkering is 
tried, current stock-market 
trends cannot be entirely re- | 
versed. Some of the benefits 


tutional investors vs. individual investors 
are permanent. One of those advantages 
is the ability to buy and sell entire portfo- 
lios of stock at once, rather than individ- 
ual issues. Admits SEC Commissioner Jo- 
seph Grundfest: “One of the wonderful 
things about Wall Street has been that the 
small investor could lay the same bets as 
the big boys. Now you might need $9 mil- 
lion to play.” He adds, “If you’re not com- 
puter sophisticated, you're behind the 
eight ball. As a practical matter, small in- 
vestors can’t compete in program trad- 
ing.” Unless, of course, they become insti- 
tutional investors themselves through 
mutual funds, which seem likely to con- 
tinue to grow 

The market's advocates point out that 
computer-driven trading is at least as re- 
sponsible for the stock market's spectacu- 
lar heights as for its frightening lows. And 
from the very beginning of stock trading, 
the risks and rewards inherent in that 
ceaseless up and down motion have been 
exactly what brought investors to ex- 
changes in the first place. Enthuses George 
Noble, manager of a $1.7 billion foreign 
stock fund for Boston-based Fidelity In- 
vestments, a mutual-fund group: “If you 
are insecure or you can’t stand to lose, this 
is the wrong business to be in. It isa game in 
which you are pitted against thousands of 
other investors who are trying to outsmart 
you.” The stock market may be faster, 
rougher and more complicated than ever 
before, but for all its painful perils and un- | 
certainties, it is still the best game of its 
kind in town. By George Russell. Reported | 
by Jay Branegan/Washington, Charles Pelton/ | 
San Francisco and Frederick Ungeheuer/ | 
New York 
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Hartford loss control 
can improve your operations. 
From the production line A 
to the bottom line. cd 


The Hartford's loss control expertise can do 
more than limit insurance claims and costs. It 
can improve productivity. Because the safest way 
to get work done is often the easiest and most 
efficient way, too. 

Every year, Hartford loss control professionals 
conduct some 100,000 on-site surveys for medium- 
sized and larger companies. We uncover many hidden 
exposures. And help design programs that can reduce 
those exposures and their costs. Human and financial. 

Effective loss control is an integral 
part of Hartford business insurance. 
It’s a big reason why so many 
independent agents +353) 
and their Gunes Ay & 
% customers turn to The Hartford, 
THE Min Meee year after year. And why 
theinmannce People Ppp you should, too. 
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Here's to more gin taste. 
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DISTILLED LONDON DRY 


\ GIN 


DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS BY 
W.&A. GILBEY LTD. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
80 PROOF 
OsSTRGUTED BY 


Here’ to tastier gin and tonics. With Gilbeys. 
After all, why mix a gin drink if you cant taste the gin? 


Gilbey’s. Superb gin taste that's worth a toast. 
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“Strap on Your Seat Belts!” 


Program traders shake the exchanges with swift transactions 


The day is quiet, at first, 
for 26-year-old Joseph 
Schmuckler, program trad- 
er for Kidder Peabody. 
The blinking number on 
his computer screen, which will signal 
him when it is time to unleash his elec- 
tronic firepower, is advising him to wait. 
But suddenly the stock market begins to 
move downward, and the telltale digit on 
Schmuckler’s screen starts changing like 
a countdown at Cape Canaveral. The 
trader and his two assistants erupt in a 
frenzy of shouted telephone conversations 
as they advise colleagues in New York 
City and Chicago to get ready for a blast 
of trading orders. “Strap on your seat 





When Joseph Schmuckler launches Firedown in New York City . . . 





Perhaps too exhilarating, in fact. Pro- 
gram traders like Schmuckler have been 
accused of sharply accelerating the ups 
and downs of the stock market and mak- 
ing the rest of Wall Street seasick from the 
volatility. Computer-driven program 
trading began quietly enough in the early 
1980s, when investment houses started 
employing advanced software to carry 
out, in a few minutes’ time, complex 
transactions that previously took hours or 
days to complete. This gave investors the 
ability to buy or sell quickly a group of se- 
curities as if it were just one stock 

That capability gave rise about three 
years ago to a particularly canny and 
complex form of program trading. It is a 





belts, folks,” says Schmuckler. “It looks 
like it’s going to be another wild and 
woolly one! Get ready for Program C! 
Program C!” 

With that, an assistant leaps into the 
chair at a computer terminal designated 
for just one important job: to execute Kid- 
der’s preset trading program called Fire- 
down. Triggered by a few keystrokes, 
Firedown zips a massive order to the New 
York Stock Exchange for the sale of 
685,000 shares of stock in 500 different 
companies for a total of $31.2 million. At 
the same time, Schmuckler telephones an 
order to Chicago traders who will buy fu- 
tures contracts on the stocks he is selling 
The simultaneous deals, equivalent to a 
precomputer blizzard of paper shuffling, 
take just a few minutes to complete 
Schmuckler is pleased. The quick transac- 
tions will bring a return several percent- 
age points higher than the interest on a 
more traditional investment like Treasury 
bills. “God, this is exciting!” he exclaims. 

| “It’s so much fun.” 
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kind of arbitrage in which traders make 
lightning transactions to take advantage 
of fleeting discrepancies in the prices of 
related financial instruments in different 
markets. One of the most popular such 
plays involves the Standard & Poor's 500 
index, which rises and falls according to 
the performance of 500 stocks. A program 
trader will use a computer's calculating 
ability to monitor constantly the differ- 
ence between the level of the S&P index 
and the price of an S&P 500 index future, 
a financial instrument that has been 
traded since 1982 on the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange. The stock-index future 
is basically a contract in which the inves- 
tor wagers whether the market will go up 
or down between the moment of purchase 
and the time when contracts expire, 
which occurs about every 90 days 

The futures price, since it registers the 
market's expectations of where the actual 
S&P stocks are heading, often veers sub- 
stantially above or below the current level 
of those stocks. When the futures price 


strays far enough from the real index, it 
creates a golden door for the arbitrage 
traders. They play both sides of the gap, 
knowing they will make money on the dif- 
ference. For example, if an arbitrager sees 
the S&P futures price rising well above 
the S&P stock index, the trader would buy 
a package of the 500 stocks that make up 
the index, which are cheap at that mo- 
ment, and sell the more expensive futures 

Prices could swing up or down before 
the contract is settled on its expiration 
date, but because of the original gap in 
prices, the trader has already locked in a 
profit, often called synthetic cash. If stock 
prices rise, the arbitrager will make a 
handsome return upon selling the shares; 
the money lost on the futures side of the 
transaction will not be enough to offset 
the profit because the price at which the 
futures were sold was overly high to start 
with. In the opposite scenario, falling 





| stock prices will cause the trader to lose 





: ... he sends a jolt through the stock-index futures pit in Chicago 
The simultaneous deals, equivalent to a precomputer blizzard of paper shuffling, take just a few minutes to complete 


money on the stocks but more than make 
up for that loss on the sale of the over- 
priced futures. The deal is often called a 
perfect hedge because any money lost by 
one side of the equation will be more than 
made up by the other side 

Program trading may bring a safe re- 
turn for its participants, but it creates dis- 
tress for other, unsuspecting investors. As 
traders load or unload enormous amounts 
of stock, they can magnify the rise or fall 
of the market. Sharp volatility has oc- 
curred at the so-called triple witching 
hour (on the third Fridays of March, June, 
September and December), just before 
stock-index futures and two related types 
of financial instruments expire at the 
same time. That is the last point at which 
arbitragers can decide what to do with the 
stock they have accumulated, and their 
herdlike decisions have often wrenched 
the stock market in wild and woolly one- 
day movements By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Lisa Kartus/Chicago and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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At the end of a year in 
which the stock market 
has taken one heart-stop- 
ping roller-coaster ride af- 
ter another, the last thing 
that investors needed was a new element 
of uncertainty. But many of them are wor- 
ried that the Tax Reform Act of 1986, 
which President Reagan signed two 
weeks ago, will bring on fresh dips and 
hairpin turns. By lowering tax rates but 
eliminating many deductions and prefer- 
ences, the legislation has al- 
ready changed the investment 
climate and forced people to 
take a hard look at their stock 
portfolios. 

One threat is the possibili- 
ty of a year-end market dive 
as investors sell off stocks in 
anticipation of a rise in the 
capital gains tax. Under cur- 
rent rules, only 40% of long- 
term capital gains, including 
profits from the sale of stock, 
is subject to taxation, which 
translates to a maximum rate 
of 20% on such income. Start- 
ing Jan. 1, however, all long- 
term capital gains will be 
taxed at a top marginal rate 
of 28%. Investors wishing 
to take advantage of the low- 
er tax rate on these gains 
must unload their stock by 
Dec. 31. 

Nonetheless, few Wall 
Street analysts expect the 
feared sell-off to materialize. 
One reason is that institution- 
al investors control about one- 
third of all stock, and many of 
them, including most pension 
funds, are tax exempt and thus have no 
incentive to sell their holdings. Moreover, 
financial advisers are telling their individ- 
ual clients to avoid indiscriminate dump- 
ing of shares. A stock should be sold, the 
experts caution, only if the investor thinks 
it has gone about as high as it will go. Oth- 
erwise the investor risks sacrificing hefty 
long-term profits in pursuit of modest tax 
savings. Says Barry Gordon, president of 
American Fund Advisors, a money-man- 
agement firm: “If you have a stock that’s 
worth holding, then hold it!” 

Many investors are afraid to sell lest 
they miss out on the next leg of the bull 
market. Indeed, some Wall Street fore- 
casters, encouraged by improving eco- 
nomic growth and a continuation of low 
interest rates, are predicting that the Dow 
Jones industrial average will pass the 
2000 mark next year. For many share- 
holders, stocks remain the most attractive 
investments available, particularly since 
interest rates on bonds and bank accounts 
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Roaring into Tax Reform 


Under the new rules, Wall Street may be a big winner 





are relatively low at this time. Says James 
Campbell, an investor who heads a Man- 
hattan photo-reproduction company: 
“Imagine I sold and took my profit and 
tax savings right now. What am I going to 
do with the money then? I don’t see any 
better opportunities around.” Andrew 
Lanyi, a top broker for the investment 
firm Ladenburg, Thalmann, says that 
only four of his 625 clients have sold 
stocks for tax reasons. 

In contrast to the new capital gains 















has driven up the stocks of some compa- 
nies. Among them: Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber, whose shares rose from 34% on 
Oct. I to 48% at the end of last week, and 
the E.F. Hutton Group, which rose from 
42 to 51% during the same period. 

While the new law’s short-term effect 
on the overall market is uncertain, it is 
sure to encourage investors to reshuffle 
the lineup in their portfolios, selling stock 
in companies that can be expected to pay 
higher taxes under the revised rules and 
buying the shares of firms that will benefit 
from the changes. The losers may include 
companies in such capital-intensive in- 
dustries as utilities, chemicals, semicon- 
ductors and steel, which will relinquish 
numerous tax breaks. The investment tax 
_ credit will be dropped, for ex- 


























































provision, other parts of the tax law could 
help boost stock prices. It contains sec- 
tions, for example, that will make mergers 
and acquisitions somewhat less attractive 
in 1987 by generally increasing the taxes 
that buyers of companies have to pay after 
the transactions. As a result, merger spe- 
cialists are already reporting a flurry of 
activity as dealmakers try to beat the 
year-end deadline, “We are relaunching 
many merger and acquisition projects put 
on ice earlier,” says Gordon Henderson, a 
partner with the Manhattan-based law 
firm of Weil, Gotshal & Manges. “Many 
acquisitions that commanded no urgency 
until passage of the new tax law have sud- 
denly become most urgent.” 

As protection against the less favor- 
able tax rules taking effect on Jan. 1, some 
acquisition contracts reportedly contain 
“drop-dead” clauses, which state that the 
deal is off if the transaction is not com- 
pleted before year’s end. In the midst of 
this merger activity, takeover speculation 


ample, and depreciation 
schedules will be stretched out 
from 19 years to 31.5 years for 
commercial buildings, mak- 
ing plant expansion a more 
expensive proposition. 

On the other side, tax re- 
form will help many compa- 
nies, including retailers and 
manufacturers of food and 
household products. Such 
firms have generally enjoyed 
few tax preferences. They 
stand to gain substantially 
when the top corporate tax 
rate falls from 46% to 34%. 
The makers of consumer 
goods will also benefit because 
the reduction in individual tax 
rates is expected to cause a 
$40 billion surge in personal 
spending. 

In the long run, the new 
tax law is likely to be a boon to 
the stock market because it 
will sharply reduce the attrac- 
tiveness of traditional tax 
shelters, ranging from real es- 
tate developments to cattle- 
ranching deals. One reason: 
investors will no longer be allowed to use 
so-called passive losses from these shel- 
ters to reduce their tax obligations on in- 
come from salaries and stock dividends. 
Says Norman Barker, a tax partner with 
Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, a Los Ange- 
les—based law firm: “I think it is safe to 
say that investors who once were in real 
estate and other tax shelters will turn to 
stocks.” 

One fast-growing industry that will 
undoubtedly reap a windfall from tax re- 
form is the financial-advice business. 
“Congress has given us a supposedly sim- 
plified tax law,” says Jean Hehn, a tax ad- 
viser in Port Washington, N.Y. “Well, 
there are so many ifs, buts and whens in it 
that it’s going to bring our profession tre- 
mendous business for a long time.’ One 
sign of the trend: Shearson Lehman Bros. 
last week advised its clients to buy stock 
in H. & R. Block. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Bill Johnson/Los Angeles and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 
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If the world were a perfect 
place, you wouldn't 


need a Buick. 


The real world 
includes long 
stretches of traffic, 
terrible weather and 
serious demands on your 
car. So, may we suggest that 
you consider a Car intelligently 
designed to handle the real world? 
We're suggesting you consider 
Buick LeSabre. Not because it’s 
perfect, but because it is so good 
at the things that really count. For 
example... 

For adults 

Those of us who have gradu- 
ated to adulthood appreciate cer- 
tain significant accommodations to 
reality. A glance at LeSabre's inte- 
rior tells you it’s rich and hand- 
some. Sit in it and you find some- 
thing even better: true support 
combined with deep luxury. And 
the available 6-way power control 
seat puts a wide range of adjust- 
ments at fingertip control. 

While you're sit- 
ting in that seat, do 
another reality 
check and 
you'll find 
another 
surprise: 
room. You 
have to 
stretch 
to reach 
the far 
side. Clearly, 
Buick is an automobile built for 
adult pleasure. 
In the long run 

The real world is not kind to 
automobiles. Rain, rocks, potholes, 
mud, salt, ice and humanity all take 
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their toll. Buick is 
prepared to fight.back. 
Take something as funda- 

mental as the paint. The LeSabre 
finish starts seven layers down. 
First, the body is immersed in a 
phosphate cleaning solution. Then 
it is electrically charged to provide 
a magnetic attraction for paint. 
Only then does the first primer coat 
go on. After the primer coat is wet- 
sanded by hand, a 
platoon of robots 
applies two sepa- 
rate layers of color 
enamel, dancing 
and whirling to 
cover every surface 
evenly and com- 
pletely. 

Finally, two coats 
of clear acrylic enamel are added 
to provide a deep, lustrous finish to 
keep your Buick handsome through 
years Of life's 
abuses. 


Where better really matters. 
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Buick LeSabre Sedan 







To drive 

When all is said and done, the 
real test of satisfaction with a car 
happens behind the steering 
wheel. And Buick is just what the 
driver ordered. 

LeSabre's big 3.8-litre V-6 with 
sequential-port fuel injection is 
there to do the job quietly, easily, 
reliably. Fully independent suspen- 
sion not only smooths the ride but 
also grips the road in a highly 
sporting manner. 

Until the world we live in 
perfects itself, may we suggest 
that you buckle up and see your 
Buick dealer for a test drive in 
an automobile 
that can make. 
reality 
enjoyable. 
Really. 
For more 
information, 
a brochure or 
a test drive, call 
1-800-87-BUICK 
(1-800-872-8425). 
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he United States is now 

more dangerously de- 
pendent on foreign oil than 
at any time since 1979. A far 
more secure and reliable 
choice is electricity made in 
America from coal and nu- 
clear energy. 


Because nuclear energy replaces 
foreign oil, it has become one of 
the major pillars of U.S. energy in- 
dependence. 

Going back to the great energy 
crises of the 1970s, the price of 
foreign oil has resembled a giant, 
dizzying roller coaster ride, The 
availability of foreign oil has also 
dropped down and shot back up. 
And we don’t even control the 
roller coaster—others do. 

Consider this ominous statis- 
tic: in the first half of 1986, even at 
today’s low prices, America had to 
pay over $20 billion for foreign 
oil. That's a lot of dollars leaving 
this country, adding to an already 
huge trade deficit. 


Nuclear energy 
cuts oil imports 


Clearly, the more energy we use in 
the form of electricity from coal 
and nuclear energy, the less oil we 
have to import. 

Nuclear-generated electricity 
has already saved America over two 
billion barrels of oil, with billions 
more to be saved before the tum of 
the century. That’s why it's so im- 
portant for our energy self-reliance. 





Z 
More electricity Se. 


for a growing economy 


Our economy needs plenty of new 
electrical energy to keep on grow- 
ing. Almost all of that new energy 
is coming from coal and nuclear 
electric plants. 

The truth is that nuclear en- 
ergy is an everyday fact of life in 
the U.S. It's been generating clec- 
tricity here for nearly 30 years. 
Throughout the country are more 
than 100 nuclear plants, and they 
are our second largest source of 
electric power. As our economy 
grows, we'll need more of those 
plants to avoid even more depen- 
dence on foreign oil. 


Safe energy 
for a secure future 
Most important, nuclear energy is a 
safe, clean way to generate electric- 


foreign 
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Nuclear energy 
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oils 





























ity. U.S. nuclear plants have a whole 
series of multiple backup safety 
systems to prevent accidents. Plus 
superthick containment buildings 
designed to protect the public even 
if something goes wrong. (It's a 
“Safety in Depth” system.) 

The simple fact is this: Ameri- 
ca’s energy independence depends 
in part on America’s nuclear energy. 

For more information, write 
the U.S. Committee for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 1537 (RC1), 
Ridgely, MD 21681. Please allow 
4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





TRADE 


Every Little 
Bit Helps 


Any decline in the gargantuan 
US. trade deficit is welcome 
news. Last week the Govern- 
ment gave cause for restrained 
cheers in reporting that the 
trade deficit narrowed slightly 
in September, falling to $12.56 
billion, down $760 million 
from the previous month. The 
drop may have resulted from 
the weakened dollar, which 
has depreciated by as much as 
40% against the Japanese yen 
and major European curren- 
cies since it peaked in Febru- 
ary 1985. Declared Secre- 
tary of Commerce Malcolm 
Baldrige: “We have turned 
the corner on the trade 
deficit.” 

But that is hardly guaran- 
teed. When measured against 
a wider group of currencies, 
the dollar is stronger than it 
seems. The greenback has fall- 
en in value by just 6.8% 
against the Taiwanese yuan 
and has risen 4.3% against the 
Korean won. 

Still, there is reason for op- 
timism on the trade front. At 
week’s end Japan and the US. 
unveiled a package of coopera- 
tive measures aimed at im- 
proving trade relations and 
both nations’ economies. The 
central bank of Japan cut its 
discount rate, the interest 
charged on loans to commer- 
cial banks, from 3.5% to 3%. 
Japanese officials also agreed 
to cut taxes and raise spending. 
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The cartoon character, left; and the logo that was found to be no copy 


Expo Ernie, the fair mascot, sold for $38,100 


These stimulative measures 
may boost demand for imports 
from America. The US., in 
turn, vowed to cut its budget 
deficit and to fight protection- 
ist measures. 


PRESS 


Bad Dispatch 
For U.P.I. 


In the last year that United 
Press International made mo- 
ney, Lyndon Johnson was in 
the White House and the 
Beatles’ A Hard Day's Night 
was climbing the 1964 record 
charts. Last week brought 
more bad news for the second 
largest U.S. wire service, 
which emerged from bank- 
ruptcy proceedings last June 
when it was bought by Mex- 
ican Newspaper Publisher 
Mario Vazquez Rajia. The 
New York Times revealed 
that on Dec, 31 it would can- 
cel its basic contract with 
U.PI. (The Times still wants 
to use the wire’s photo ser- 
vice.) Estimated cost of the 


| dropped service: close to $1 


million a year. The paper ap- 
parently aims to bolster its New 
York Times News Service, one 
of U.P.I.’s competitors. 
Newspaper executives 
have traditionally supported 
U.P.I. as the main source of 
competition for the Associated 
Press, the nation’s No. | wire 
service. But a few more major 


| customer defections could deal 


the final blow to the struggling 
runner-up. 








INVESTMENTS 


Too Good to 
Last Forever 


One of America’s best invest- 
ment bargains disappeared 
last week. The Government | 
announced that it was drop- 
ping the interest rate on Series 
EE US. savings bonds, held | 
for five years, from 7.5% to 6% 
as of Nov. 1. Until then, the | 
savings bond rate had been 
considerably higher than, for 
example, the 6.8% interest on | 
a five-year Treasury note. 

Before the announcement, 
reports that a rate decline was | 
coming drove thousands of | 
Americans to buy the last of 
the 7.5% bonds. Glenview 
State Bank in suburban Chica- 
go sold some 90 $1,000 bonds 
in three days. It typically sells 
just three a month. 





TRADEMARKS 


Who Ya Gonna 
Call, Fatso? 


Casper the Friendly Ghost is 
an amiable, almost cherubic- 
looking cartoon character. But 
his creator, Harvey Publica- 
tions, felt downright hostile 
when the company’s executives 
saw the logo for Columbia Pic- 
tures’ 1984 blockbuster movie 
Ghostbusters. The logo featured 
a cartoon ghost behind the 
symbol for prohibition, a red 
circle with a bar across its cen- 
ter. Two years ago, Harvey 








filed a $50 million lawsuit 
claiming copyright and trade- 
mark infringement. The com- 
pany claimed that the logo cop- 
ied a Harvey cartoon character 





named Fatso, one of a trio of | 


ghosts that taunt Casper. 

Last week a US. district 
court dismissed the suit. 
“There are only very limited 
ways to draw the figure of a 
cartoon ghost,” said Judge Pe- 


ter Leisure. But the ghost could | 


come back to haunt another 
judge because Harvey may ap- 


| peal the ruling. 


| FAIRS 


Expo Artifacts: 
Going, Gone 


A chainsaw-carved, life-size 
wooden elephant was lugged 
away for $13,000. A 4-ft.-high 
red fiber-glass ball called Zar- 
gon was snapped up for $2,625. 
These were some of the bar- 
gains to be found at last week’s 
auction of sculpture, furniture 
and potpourri from Expo 86, 
the world’s fair held in Vancou- 
ver from last May to October. 

The auction should bring 
in somewhere between $15 
million and $30 million, 
which will help pay off the 
fair’s $216 million deficit. 
Some of that cash will come 
from Expo 86 officials them- 
selves. Expo Ernie, the stain- 
less-steel and acrylic comput- 
erized robot that served as the 
fair’s mascot, was acquired by 
Expo President Jim Pattison. 
Price: $38,100. 
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In piazza near the Basilica of St. Francis during interreligious praye 
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A Summit for Peace in Assisi 


World religious leaders pray, not as one, but together 





A mark of Pope John Paul II's charis- 
matic style is his ability to illuminate 
human aspirations with a telling phrase 
or a symbolic gesture. For several hours 
last week, an unprecedented event put to- 
gether under his auspices dramatized one 
of the greatest of all aspirations. At his in- 
vitation, leaders from the religions of the 
earth gathered under glowering skies in 
the tranquil medieval Italian town of As- 
sisi and, with quiet dignity, uttered pray- 
ers for world peace 

The throng included rabbis wearing 
yarmulkes and Sikhs in turbans, Muslims 
praying on thick carpets and a Zoroastri- 
an kindling a fire. In all, the 160 religious 
representatives came from a dozen faiths 
throughout the world. The scene was ex- 
traordinary in its visual diversity, the pur- 
ple robe of Robert Runcie, the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, contrasting with the 
black of Greek Orthodox Archbishop 
Methodios. Buddhism’s Dalai Lama, tra- 
ditionally regarded as a living deity, was 
in attendance, swathed in purple and yel- 
low. Also there were Uruguayan Method- 
ist Emilio Castro, chief executive of the 
World Council of Churches, and South 
Africa’s antiapartheid activist Allan Boe- 
sak, president of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. Metropolitan Fi- 
laret traveled from the U.S.S.R. It was the 
“most beautiful gift to God,” observed 
Mother Teresa of Calcutta, the diminu- 
tive Nobel Peace Prize recipient. 

The broad assemblage was set in Assi- 
si in honor of St. Francis, the simple Um- 
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brian friar whose life exemplifies human- 
ity’s quest for peace. “If the world is going 
to continue, and men and women are to 
survive in it,” John Paul declared in Eng- 
lish, “it cannot do without prayer. This is 
the permanent lesson of Assisi. It is the 
lesson of St. Francis, who embodied an at- 
tractive ideal for us.” 

Despite that ideal, the Pope’s audi- 
ence was aware that Assisi symbolically 
went well beyond the ceremonial! friend- 


Colorfully clad representatives at ceremony in the Basilica of Sta. Maria degli Angeli outside Assisi; 





rs: simplicity mattered more than grandeur 





| ship accorded other faiths by any previous 
Pontiff. The assemblage included not only 
monotheists but believers in creeds once 
labeled “heathen” and “pagan” by a 
| church that for centuries had preached 
unambiguously that there was no salva- 
tion outside its walls. The astonishing va- 
riety of the invited group also raised suspi- 
cions among some Christians that Assisi 
represented a heretical step toward syn- 
cretism, the amalgamation of various con- 
flicting religions. For this reason, U.S 
Fundamentalist Gadfly Carl McIntire 
branded the meeting the “greatest single 
abomination in church history,” and 
Catholic extremists in France passed out 
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leaflets consigning John 
Paul to hell 

The Pope was well 
aware of such concerns 
“Certainly we cannot pray 
together, namely, to make 
a common prayer,” he ex- 
plained, “but we can be 
present while others pray.” 
That, in fact, is what oc- 
curred. During the morn- 
ing, each faith met for 
separate devotions in and 
around Assisi, and when 
all groups later gathered in 
the piazza, no _ interreli- 
gious rite was used; indi- 
vidual delegates gave their 
own invocations 

Planning for the event 
had raised delicate prob- 
lems for Vatican aides, 
who were caught by sur- 
prise last January when 
John Paul announced his 
Assisi meeting. There were 
lengthy consultations to 
find apt spokesmen for the various faiths 
“We wanted religious leaders, not politi- 
cians,” said Francis Cardinal Arinze, who 
heads the Vatican's Secretariat for Non- 
Christians. The purpose was “to pray and 
fast, not issue manifestoes.” As it turned 
out, said Bishop Emile Eid of Lebanon’s 
war-racked Maronites, the gathering was 
entirely a “spiritual summit, as contrasted 
with political summits.” Difficulties that 
might have arisen did not materialize 
Hindus and Sikhs were assigned to the 
same church to offer their prayers, but did 
so with no friction. At another church, 
two Buddhists chanted and rhythmically 
beat thin drums. Outside on the grass, 
Shintoists played lovely, organ-like 
chords on bamboo reed instruments. The 
result was more a spiritual harmony than 
clashing dissonance 

To avoid seeming like the “president 
of presidents,” as one aide put it, the Pon- 








Buddhism’s Dalai Lama, far left 
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tiff caught a bus with 30 other Christian 
representatives and quietly took his place 
at the rear of a procession through the 
town’s cobblestone streets. Neither was 
there an excess of ceremonial opulence 
Crowds were surprisingly small, largely 
because of the heavy security. A small 
flock of doves made a straggly sight when 
released 

But the words, the prayers, that flew 
up throughout the day from Assisi were 
moving and often memorable. Speaking 
for Jainism, a strictly pacifist faith of In- 
dia, Holy Man Subuh Karan Dasani said 
in an eloquent, croaking voice, “Whom 
thou intendest to kill is, in truth, none oth- 
er than thyself Violence, in fact, is the 
knot of bondage. It, in fact, is delusion. It, 
in fact, is death. It, in fact, is hell.” 

Two tribal animists from Africa in- 
toned, “Almighty God, the Great Thumb 
we cannot evade in tying any knot, the 
Roaring Thunder that splits mighty trees, 
the All-Seeing Lord up on high who sees 
even the footprints of an antelope on a 
rock mass here on earth you are the 
cornerstone of peace.” Smoking a cere- 
monial peace pipe, John Pretty-on-Top, a 
Crow Indian medicine man from Mon- 
tana in full-feathered headdress, recited, 
“O Great Spirit, I raise my pipe to you, to 
your messengers the four winds, and to 
mother earth, who provides for your chil- 
dren I pray that you bring peace to all 
my brothers and sisters of this world.” 

Seeking deeds that would fulfill the pa- 
cific words, John Paul had asked all war- 
ring factions around the globe to observe a 
cease-fire throughout the meeting. Fight- 
ing stopped in the Philippines, Angola, the 
Sudan and many other war zones. But vio- 
lence persisted elsewhere, in the Middle 
East, in Nicaragua and in Northern Ire- 
land. At the close of the ceremonies, John 
Paul acknowledged that fellow Catholics 
“have not always been peacemakers” and 
expressed his hope that Assisi would be an 
act of penance for these sins. 





d Archbishop Runcle 


As the day concluded, 

and as those who had ob- 

* served the cease-fire re- 
b turned to making war, it 
was the simplicity of the 
meeting’s vision, not its 
grandeur, that seemed to 
endure. The leaders gath- 
ered in the dining room ofa 
Franciscan monastery to 
break their fast with a meal 
of bread, pizza, vegetables, 
Coke and water (no wine) 
Little had been said about 
specific actions or compro- | 


mises that might bring 
peace. But in the many 
tongues from the many 


creeds had come a reaffir- 
mation of the belief that 
religion, with its appeal to 


peace 

“The fact that we have 
come here does not imply 
any intention of seeking a 
religious consensus among 
ourselves or of negotiating our faith con- 
victions,” the Pope had said. “Our meeting 
attests only—and this is its real signifi- 
cance for the people of our time—that in 
the great battle for peace, humanity, in its 
very diversity, must draw from its deepest 
and most vivifying sources, where its con- 
science is formed and upon which is 
founded the moral action of all people.” 
“Perhaps we can’t have peace without 
God's will,” offered Syed Khalilullah, 
a Muslim delegate from Bangladesh who 
is also an expert on the effects of radia- 
tion. “I know better than most people how 
important peace is, and how bad nuclear 
war can be. This is a good beginning, 
isn’t it?” —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 


Sam Allis/Assisi 





American Indians smoking a peace pipe 
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Passing the Metroliner Test 








t n September, just days after taking over 
as chief executive of CBS, Laurence 
Tisch decided he needed a traveling com- 
panion for a trip to Washington, where he 
was to meet staffers at the network’s larg- 
est news bureau. He called Howard 
Stringer, who had just been made acting 
chief of CBS News, and suggested that the 
two ride the Metroliner together in order 
to talk. For Stringer, then a leading candi- 
date for the job of CBS News president, the 
train ride was apparently a success. “It 
was clear that Tisch had gained a great 
deal of respect for Stringer,” says a CBS 
correspondent who attended a dinner 
with the pair. “We knew then the job was 
Stringer’s to lose.” 

He did not lose it. Last week Stringer, 
44, was named president of CBS News, the 
third person to hold that post in less than 
a year. Last December Edward Joyce was 
ousted and replaced by his boss and pre- 
decessor, Van Gordon Sauter. Nine 
months later Sauter himself was forced 
out after Tisch wrested control of the 
company from then Chairman Thomas 
Wyman. The appointment of Stringer, a 
highly regarded 18-year veteran of CBS 
News, brought cheer to most staffers and 
may have finally signaled an end to a 
painful period of turmoil at TV’s most 
prestigious news division. 

Born in Wales and educated in Eng- 
land, Stringer started at CBS News as a re- 
searcher and soon became a producer of 
documentaries. As head of the CBS Re- 
ports unit, he oversaw acclaimed docu- 
mentaries like the five-part series The De- 
Sense of the United States, as well as The 
Uncounted Enemy: A Vietnam Deception, 
the program that triggered a much publi- 
cized libel suit by General William West- 
moreland. (Though Stringer did not have 
a major hand in the documentary, West- 
moreland’s lawyers revealed that in an 
off-the-record talk with a reporter he had 
voiced doubts about the objectivity of the 
program's producer, George Crile.) 

In 1981 Stringer was named executive 
producer of the CBS Evening News with 
Dan Rather. During his tenure, the news- 
cast was transformed with sprightly 
graphics, a faster pace and a de-emphasis 
on Washington news in favor of lighter 
stories and features from around the 
country. The change helped boost the rat- 
ings but was decried by some as violating 
CBS's “hard-news” traditions. Promoted 
to the division’s No. 2 slot, Stringer cham- 
pioned West 57th, a magazine show that 
drew fire from traditionalists for its jazzy 
style and choice of stories. 

But Stringer largely escaped the in- 
house criticism directed at Joyce and Sau- 
ter, partly because of his solid journalistic 








CBS News gets a new president and a boost in morale 


credentials and partly, some say, because 
of his skill at the corporate political game. 
In his campaign for the presidency, 
Stringer won the support of such key CBS 
News figures as Dan Rather, Bill Moyers 
and 60 Minutes Executive Producer Don 
Hewitt. He also sought the advice of two 
ex-CBS News presidents, Richard Salant 
and William Leonard, and Burton Benja- 
min, a longtime CBS News executive who 





Stringer in his office after winning the top job 
Trying to end a painful period of turmoil. 





retired last year. Benjamin, 69, had been 
offered the job of interim president but 
declined. 

Colleagues praise Stringer as a talent- 
ed producer and a bright, engaging man. 
He seems to have bridged the gap be- 
tween CBS's Old Guard and younger staff- 
ers more eager for change. “Howard was 
the first choice of almost everyone I 
know,” says Andrew Lack, executive pro- 
ducer of West 57th. “He will be good for 
morale.” Says Washington Correspon- 
dent Phil Jones: “Stringer’s a real news- 
man. We're all feeling good because we're 
convinced we're heading back to the CBS 
News of old.” Accustomed to twelve-hour 
workdays, Stringer lives in Manhattan's 
Greenwich Village with his wife, a profes- 
sor of dermatology. His tastes run to op- 
era, New York Giants football games and 
cooking when he gets the chance. 
| After a year in which CBS was racked 














by family traumas worthy of Falcon Crest, | 
the new president is moving cautiously. 
“I'm really going for continuity,” says 
Stringer. “What the news division needs is 
less management, not more.” He is ex- 
pected, however, to be a strong advocate 
for more prime-time documentaries. 
Since September CBS has aired two prime- 
time news specials (on crack and AIDS), 
and Stringer promises others. “There is an 
appetite for them in the news division and 
the corporation.” 

But a daunting array of problems faces 
him. The CBS Evening News, once the net- 
work ratings leader, is now in a tense 
three-way race, and the low-rated Morn- 
ing News is still a major trouble spot (it will 
be transmuted in January intoa pair of 90- 
minute broadcasts, one of them produced 
by the entertainment division and co- 
anchored by Actress Mariette Hartley). 
Meanwhile, the news division, which has 
been forced to eliminate 215 jobs in the 
past 14 months, will have to keep its belt 
tightened. But Stringer says no more lay- 
offs are planned, and for now at least, he 
seems to have boosted spirits. When his 
appointment was announced, staffers 
were heartened by a rare sight in the belea- 
guered halls of CBS News: everyone from 
secretaries to executive producers crowd- 
ing into Stringer’s office for a champagne 
celebration. — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington and 
Naushad S. Mehta/New York 


St. Louis Blues 


The Globe-Democrat sinks 





ike a drowning swimmer, the St. Louis 

Globe-Democrat went down last week 
for the third time, taking 350 employees 
with it. The 134-year-old newspaper (circ. 
146,432) is not expected to surface again. 
The financially troubled daily almost 
closed in 1983 and ceased publication last 
year for two months. Current Owners 
William Franke and John Prentis sought 
$15 million in industrial revenue bonds to 
finance a new building, buy presses and 
meet operating costs, luring investors 
with the promise that if the paper default- 
ed, they could deduct the loss from their 
state taxes. But a local lawyer said the bail- 
out was unconstitutional and threatened 
to sue. The owners could not afford to 
wait, and Missouri's Supreme Court was 
asked to rule immediately. On Wednes- 
day the court refused, and the paper shut 
down. Thus ended a publication that be- 
gan its life supporting abolition and be- 
came one of the nation’s most prestigious 
journals in the late 19th and early 20th 
century, More recently it has reflected 
Publisher Prentis’ born-again Fundamen- 
talism in its editorials. St. Louis joins the 
swelling ranks of one-newspaper towns; 
the surviving Post-Dispatch has about 
twice the Globe-Democrat’s circulation. & 
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New Dodge Shadow. 
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How adit 
made 


When 3M first developed fluorochemicals, they did everything we expected... 
anda bit more. The bonus came when some spilled onto a tennis shoe and tests 
showed that part of the shoe just cou/dn’t be easily soiled. It was the birth of 
“Scotchgard” Protector...the world’s finest soil and stain repellent for carpet 
and fabrics. 

It was another case of 3M people stretching their minds. Sharing technolo- 
gies, probing, exploring. To make small ideas big ones; to make big ideas better. 









old sneaker 
rooms livable. 


It’s an environment we encourage at 3M. To promote innovation. To make our 
people eager and able to respond to your needs. And it works wonders. 

Let us demonstrate. Tell us of a business problem you have and watch how 
quickly we respond. Call Terry Baker at 800-328-3234. In Minnesota call 612-736-6772. 


At 3M, one idea leads to another. ee 
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helps you sell your ideas. And with a size and price smaller than that 
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Trouble with Fighting Back 








A Miami storekeeper escapes a manslaughter indictment 


ecause Prentice Rasheed knew so lit- 

tle about wiring, he avoided a charge 
last week. Rasheed is the Miami shop- 
keeper who became the focus of nation- 
wide publicity last month after a booby 
trap in his store killed a would-be robber. 
He claimed that he thought his trap—a 
pair of metal grates attached to an outlet 
by an extension cord—would merely jolt 
intruders, not execute them. “I don’t 
know the first thing about electrical wir- 
ing,” Rasheed insists. 

A Dade County grand jury believed 
| him and declined to indict Rasheed for 
manslaughter because he had acted with- 
out the intent to kill. Even so, it added, 
negligent or intentional killing solely to 
protect property, “should never be toler- 
ated.” The grand jurors’ decision was a lo- 
cally popular one, but the mixed signals 
they sent had some people worried, 
“Their actions will probably speak louder 
than their words,” says Criminal Justice 
Professor William Wilbanks, of Florida 
International University. “Most people 
are going to think the grand jury said that 
Rasheed did the right thing.” 

Sympathy for crime victims who fight 
back—even when they have clearly violat- 
ed the law—is common. Two weeks ago, a 
jury considering charges under the much 
publicized handgun ban in Oak Park, IIL, 
acquitted a frequently robbed gas-station 
owner who used a pistol to shoot at armed 
thieves as they fied. Earlier this year a 
New York City judge dismissed weapon- 








Rasheed: killing without intent 
Is deadly force O.K. in defense of property? 


possession charges against a subway to- 
ken clerk who had killed a mugger with 
an unlicensed gun. 

The general doctrine that one cannot 
take life to protect property is rooted in 
English common law. The law—a leading 
precedent came from Florida’s Supreme 
Court in 1981—is particularly wary of 
deadly traps, which act without discrimi- 
nation. Rasheed’s victim “could very eas- 
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| ever, when the property in question is a 





ily have been a fireman, a policeman 
or someone who just wandered into the 
store,” says James Mullin, chairman 
of the local American Civil Liberties 
Union chapter. 

Courts often make a distinction, how- 


home and when the residents are present. 
In recent years, Louisiana and Colorado 
have adopted laws broadening the right of 
homeowners to use deadly force against 
intruders. That approach too can have 
unforeseen consequences. The Colorado 
statute, dubbed the “make my day” law, 
has produced some cases that greatly 
stretch the home-under-siege scenario. In 
one instance, a suspected drug dealer shot 
an acquaintance who was after his stash, 
according to authorities, and in two oth- 
ers, jealous lovers killed rivals. “What it 
boils down to is that any crime committed 
in a dwelling will be almost impossible to 
prosecute,” complains Jack Byron, an as- 
sistant district attorney in Golden. 

In the wake of the Miami grand jury’s 
decision, Florida Legislator James Burke 
intends to sponsor a law to allow busi- 
nesses to use potentially deadly devices 
to protect property, if they report them 
to police and fire departments and put 
up a warning sign. Meanwhile, Rasheed 
and his attorney Ellis Rubin plan appear- 
ances in Chicago, Detroit and other cities 
to start a campaign to change other 
states’ laws. “Sometimes your property 
can be the same as your life, when it’s 
the source of your livelihood,” says Ru- 
bin. As for Rasheed, he says he is done 
with deadly traps and hopes that the 
police “are out there now watching my 
business." —By Richard Lacayo, Reported by 
Andy Taylor/Miami, with other bureaus 














MARRIED. Marie Osmond, 27, doe-eyed pop 
and country singer of the devoutly Mor- 
mon Osmond musical clan; and Brian Blo- 
sil, 33, a Mormon record producer; she for 
the second time, he for the first; in West 
Jordan, Utah. 





RECOVERING. Ava Gardner, 63, sultry beau- 
ty and movie star of the ‘40s and '50s 
(Mogambo, The Barefoot Contessa); from 
pneumonia; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


DIED. John Braine, 64, British writer whose 
best-selling first novel Room at the Top 
(later turned into a successful film) estab- 
lished him as one of Britain’s Angry 
Young Men of letters during the 1950s; of 
a burst stomach ulcer; in London. 


DIED. Forrest Tucker, 67. craggily hand- 
some actor whose rugged warmth made 
him a busy performer in some 80 movies, 
typically westerns or war flicks, and 
brought him his greatest fame as Cavalry 
Sergeant O'Rourke in TV’s loopy sitcom 





————— ] 
F Troop from 1965 to 1967; of cancer and | 





_ Milestones 





emphysema; in Woodland Hills, Calif. 


DIED. Abel Meeropol, 83, songwriter and 
composer who under the name Lewis Al- 
lan wrote for such artists as Billie Holiday 
(Strange Fruit) and Frank Sinatra (The 
House I Live In, featured in an Academy 
Award-winning short) and who, with his 
wife, adopted the sons of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg after the couple were executed 
in 1953 for passing atomic secrets to the 
Soviet Union; in Longmeadow, Mass. 


DIED. Sherman Adams, 87, former New 
Hampshire Governor and Congressman 
who, as special assistant to President Ei- 
senhower from 1953 to 1958, exerted 
widespread influence on Executive deci- 
sion making until he resigned under fire 
after a House subcommittee reported that 
he had accepted gifts, notably a $700 
vicufa coat, from a favor seeker; in 
Hanover, N.H. A stern, blunt-spoken 
New Englander who had once been a 








lumber worker and exec- 
utive, “America’s assis- 
tant President” directed 
day-to-day White House 
operations in a style that 
critics termed heavy- 
handed, even imperious, 
but that admirers believe 
established the active 
role of subsequent chiefs 
of staff. Adams returned to New Hamp- 
shire, where he developed a ski resort and 
wrote his memoirs, acknowledging only 
“mistakes in judgment.” 





June 30, 1958 


DIED. Robert Mulliken, 90, University of 
Chicago chemist whose 1928 molecular 
orbital theory sketched the first detailed 
picture of how electrons behave when at- 
oms combine to form molecules; in Ar- 
lington, Va. Mulliken shattered the notion 
that atoms in combination retain their in- 
dividual identity, a breakthrough that 
earned him a Nobel Prize and the sobri- 





quet “Mr. Molecule.” | 
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DURACELL BATTERIES LAST UP TO 
20% LONGER THAN KODAK SUPRALIFE: 
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Duracell has built its reputation on 

long life. So with Kodak trying to get into 
the pecking order, we felt there was only 
one fair thing to do: 

Put them to the test. 

The result? DURACELL batteries 
outlast Kodak Supralife™ batteries by up 
to 20%.* 

That’s what we call earning your wings. 


| DURACELL 
| No battery lasts longer. 


*Performance varies depending on cell size and application 











She seemed to glide across 
the floor, a vision of serene 
stylishness floating through a 
succession of spacious rooms. 
Now, 23 years after retiring, 
Loretta Young is returning to 
the limelight with the same 
graciousness that marked the 
opening sequence of her ac- 
claimed television series, The 
Loretta Young Show. She is on 
location in Canada to film 
Christmas Eve, an NBC-TV 
movie scheduled to air in De- 
| cember, about an eccentric 
rich woman who goes to ex- 
traordinary lengths to reunite 
her family for Christmas. 
What finally brought Young 
back to the camera at age 73? 
“Maybe I was getting bored,” 





Fundfest: lacocca with Walters 


she suggests, adding, “This is 
the kind of story I used to do on 
The Loretta Young Show. 1 love 
the character.” But not the 
schedule. “When we reached 6 
on the first day, I said good- 
night, but the director told 
me we weren't finished. I 
lost the battle, but I won 

the war.” Filming has 
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| cluded a ceremony salut- 
| ing Americans of varied 


gone smoothly since the crew 
agreed to shoot Young’s scenes 
during more civilized hours. 


It was time for one last 
centennial dance with Miss 
Liberty. Despite the bursting- 
in-air celebration on July 
4, her actual birthday 
came last week. The three- 
day after-party party in- 


ethnic backgrounds that 
were not all acknowl- 
edged in July. Among the 
80 honorees: Joe DiMag- 
gio, Muhammad Ali and 
Barbara Walters. Next day 
a glittering concert and 
dinner dance at New 
York City’s Lincoln Cen- 
ter featured Charles Azna- 
vour, Julio iglesias, Placido 
Domingo and the pre- 
miere of a new cantata by 
Composer William Schu- 
man. When all was 


conclusively said and 


exhaustively done, the Stat- 
ue of Liberty-Ellis Is- 
land Foundation had 
chalked up some 
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$300 million. “That’s a lot of 
bake sales,” quipped Founda- 
tion Chief Lee lacocca, as he 
prepared to return exclusively 
to selling Chryslers and as the 
Lady of the Harbor returned 
exclusively to welcoming tour- 
ists and new arrivals 
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Fancy footwork: Baryshnikov and Ferri 


Category: games created 
by the rich and famous. Ques- 
tion: What do the makers of 
Trivial Pursuit offer as a fol- 
low-up to their wildly popular 
parlor pastime? Answer: the 
World According to UBI, a 
Q&A treasure-hunt game 
played on a geographical map, 
which went on sale last week in 
Los Angeles, New York City, 
Boston and Philadelphia for 
$35. This time Trivial Master- 
minds Scott Abbott and Chris 
and John Haney wanted to come 
up with something too compli- 
cated to copy. Says Chris: “We 
got kind of cheesed off by the 
Trivial Pursuit knockoffs ap- 
pearing all over the world and 
decided to try something witha 
little inspiration.” The result is 


almost as arcane to explain as 


Classy comeback: Young kicking back in her dressing room on the set of Christmas Eve 


| 
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Dungeons & Dragons. But it is | 
played with Rubi Cubi dice 
However that sounds, the other 
game crazeman, Erno Rubik, has 
nothing to do with this 


Whatever Misha wants Mi- 
sha gets, and in every- 
> thing from performing to 
é generating projects, he 
= makes it look so spectacu- 
larly easy. Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov's latest undertaking 
is a movie called A Time 
to Dance, which is cur- 
rently filming in Bari, Ita- 
ly. The idea started when 
Baryshnikov went to Di- 
rector Herbert Ross (7he 
Turning Point) and pro- 
posed that they film the 
19th century ballet Giselle 
together. Ross suggested 
expanding the concept to 
include a_ film-within-a- 
film plot about the world’s 
greatest male dancer and 
the love affairs he has 
while filming a performance of 
Giselle. Baryshnikov did not 
find that hard to play. And 
when they brought the proposal 
to Producers Menahem Golan 
and Yoram Globus, it took about 
five minutes to get a yes. The 
cast is filled with dancers from 
the American Ballet Theatre, of 
which Baryshnikov is artistic 
director. The lovely Italian- 
born ballerina Alessandra Ferri 
will dance the lead. Says Ba- 
ryshnikov: “This picture gives 
me what may be my last chance 
to film a big classical ballet 
within a dramatic movie. And 
with a lovely cast and director 
too!” But he also talks of hang- 
ing up his slippers in the next 
year or two. Maybe it is not all 

so easy as he makes it look 
By Guy D. Garcia 
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The Color 
Of New 
Blood 


Some snazzy duds from 
three upstarts 


ashion is a young game, all right, 

but consider: most of its grand 
masters are well settled into middle 
age. It is easy enough to make a splash 
with a giddy collection when you are fresh 
| from art school, but making a mark takes 
an unwieldy combination of staying pow- 
er and stubbornness, a good deal of money 
and a knack for sidestepping the competi- 
tion even as you shoulder the weight of 
history. Against such formidable odds, a 
lot of talent has blazed for a season or two, 
then guttered. The recently concluded 
round of European fashion shows for the 
spring-summer 1987 season, however, 
had several bursts of ebullient design wiz- 
ardry of the sort that seems too bright, 

and too canny, to be extinguished 

In Paris, an American abroad named 
| Patrick Kelly showed a rambunctious line 
that had the dash and Technicolor splen- 
dor of a Minnelli musical 














PATRICK KELLY 











Rifat Ozbek, whose clothes | 
have an easy, funky swank 
and a kind of surreptitious 
sophistication, neatly encap- 
sulated London’s trend to- | 
ward revisionist sartorial 
conservatism, where rock 
style has been replaced by 
bemused manor-house dress- 
ing. Milan’s Romeo Gigli, 
working with finesse and the 
wily eye of a fine stylist, ac- 
complished the inevitable 
he took the vaunting ideas of 
Japan’s great fashion de- 
signers, tailored them down 
and gave them fresh com- 
mercial pertinence. The up- 
start fashion of all three de- 
signers brought a leavening 
of zest to what was, in large 
part, a problematic season 
Politics cut heavily into 
the semiannual fashion gid- 
diness. Paris, besieged by the 
fear of terrorist bombings, seemed a risk 
| to everyone. Milan and London, not simi- 
larly troubled, still fell under the long 
shadows from France. The Paris shows, 








held in tents in the courtyard of the Lou- 
vre as usual, proceeded in unaccustomed 
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“I'm the hero of people who just don’t want 
to spend a lot of money on clothes” 


































orderliness, with heavier se- 
curity measures than most 
international airports and 
without the playfulness that 
makes even the silliest pre- 
sentations tolerable. If /a 
mode were better used to the 
real world, this might not 
have mattered so much. But 
the glass of fashion is a mir- 
ror that reflects only its own 
wonderland, and it was outside the Lou- 
vre shows—at a frisky but modest presen- 
tation in the Grand Hotel—that Paris 
picked up some truly vibrant refractions. 
Patrick Kelly came to town, via Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Atlanta and New York City, 





for the first time in 1979. He promptly 
checked out the fashion shows, and has 
been in Paris ever since. “I can’t say I | 
wouldn't have made it in New York,” he 
says, “because I didn’t stay to find out.” 
He introduced himself to the manager of 
a nightclub, who inquired how fast Kelly 
could sew. “I can make as many dresses 
as you want in one day,” he replied, a 
boast that landed him a job making stage 
costumes in a tiny hotel room he shared 
with a 6-ft. 2-in. model named Kim and a 
single Singer. “Once I had an order for 
300 dresses, and all I had was that sewing 
machine,” Kelly remembers. “You can't 
make 300 dresses on a Singer like that. | 
I mean, it’s for making curtains! But 








Photographs for TIME by Denis Boussard 
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These classically simple, 
eternally elegant designs were 
created to showcase , sebteat with 
the extra fire, sparkle, scintillation 
that only quality diamonds possess. 

Even among fine diamonds, 
four characteristics set an exquisite 
few apart forever. The 4@'s: 

Jewelry is enlarged for detoi 


Bye Dazzling. 
T diam onds, the classic designs and. 





Cut, Color, Clarity and Carat-Weight. For the store nearest you, 

What makes these designs write Krementz & Co. 75 Chestnut St. 
extraordinary is that the combina- | Newark, New Jersey 07101 
tion of superb design—plus quality 
stones ogee more e = Keemenlz 
sum eir . It equals diamo 
jewelry of oh wees elegance that it pee 

A diamond 1s forever. 

















°39“Ninotchka?’44 “Double Indemnity, 45“The Lost 
Weekend,’ '48 “A Foreign Affair. ’50 “Sunset Boulevard; 
53 “Stalag 17”58“Watness For The Prosecution, 59“Some 
Like It Hot; 60 “The Apartment; 66 “The Fortune Cookie, 


72 ‘Avanti!”’81 “Buddy Buddy’ Billy Wilder, the quintes- 
sential writer-director. A man whose unrelenting passion 
makes him an astute observer as to what has changed. 
And what has not. 
& 

initial intention when I came e eT 

from Germany was to write. 

But then it is more fun, more e ¢ 
. rewarding to become a direc- aM (@)a) 
| tor. Theyre better paid and + 
| get the pretty girls: 
| ‘A whole category of 

today. Today, they would have their own series: 

“Lam what I am.I'm just too old, have lived through 
too much, have worked too hard to be a Pollyanna. That 
doesnt mean I've lost my enthusiasm’ 
“The language that has been established between the 

picture maker and the onlooker has been tremendously 

refined. Today they outthink you, outguess you all the time. 

it out. Theyre not stupid’ 

Filmmakers like Billy Wilder challenge the manufacturer 
to develop componentry able to capture their art in all its 
subtlety and nuance. Mitsubishi answers that challenge with 
products like the 50-inch rear 
projection set shown here. 
See for yourself at a Mitsubishi 


“[ wrote about 50 pictures 
actors has gone down the drain. Claude Rains and George 
You had better not underestimate them’ 
dealer or write for our brochure— 


| before I started directing. My 
Sanders. You couldnt ask them to playa secondary part 
“Let people reach for it. Let them add it up. Dont spell 
Mitsubishi Television: The Thinking Inside. 
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Mitsubishi Electric Sales America, Inc., 5757 Plaza Drive, Cypress, CA 90630-000, 














Merkur XR4Ti from Germany. 
Now you can have 

European performance. 
Without paying the price. 


<*> $16,361" 


That clearly makes the Merkur XR4Ti the most 
affordable European automobile in its class 
But price is only one measurement of a 


Car's ultimate worth 


There's also performance. XR4Tis 
175-horsepower (SAE) engine moves it from 
O to 60 mph in a rousing 7.8 seconds. And it 
moves with the disciplined control that comes 
from a balanced independent suspension 

You should also consider comfort 
Ergonomics simply means being comfortable 
with a car's interior. Complete analog instru 
mentation. Sensible controls. And a 
supportive multi-adjustable drivers seat 
You'll find these in XR4Ti, as well as standard 
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air conditioning, power/heated outside mirrors 
and rear wiper/washer. 

During the last year, the list price of a 1986 
Merkur XR4Ti has remained the same. The 
competition, on the other hand, has raised 
prices, some of them more than once 

XR4Tis price and performance invite 
comparison. You be the judge. Accept the 
Merkur XR4Ti Challenge. Call 1-800-822-9010 
and receive a free XR4Ti Road Test Kit. Drive 
XR4Ti, evaluate it, and reach your own con- 
clusion. Call now to take the challenge 


Merkur XR4Ti $16,361° 
BMW 325 $20,355" 


Saab 900 Turbo $19,235° 
PANU le (82101010 @re a @ltr-\tice) $19,045" 


Mann sfachire 1ected Retail Price for the | 





The XR4Ti is protected by a 48-month 
50,000-mile limited warranty (deductible 
applies). See a Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur 
fo[srel (sim (O)mrch@e)0) Ae) mins warranty. 
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Advancing the art of driving 
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I used it and used it till it burned.” 

Though a private client gave him a 
heavy-duty machine, Kelly's designs still 
have a jolly incendiary quality that can 
blow fuses. His clothes are fitted, funny 
and a little goofy. They have the spirit of 
sportswear designed with both a high- 
fashion sensibility and a sensitivity to 
price. “I’m the hero of people who just 
don’t want to spend a lot of money on 
clothes,” Kelly announces. “Today you 
can spend $500 for a sweater on sale. How 
logical is that? I'd rather spend $500 and 
| get on a plane and go to Morocco and see 
| something I’ve never seen before.” Kelly, 
who covers his muscular frame with large 
overalls (size 56), favors “inexpensive 
clothes. But that doesn’t mean cheap. It 
means affordable.” (Dresses in his new 
collection range from $100 for one with a 
shirred bodice in polka dots and stripes to 
$200 for a frisky evening number.) 

He can get away with a lot because he 
keeps the price right and the mood light. 
A characteristic Kelly tube dress, its top 
covered with buttons or with tiny versions 
of the black dolls he loves to collect, might 
seem cumbersome and campy coming 
from another hand. But, as turned out by 
this expatriate son of a Deep South home 
economics teacher, it assumes a happy, 
homemade quality that is entirely un- 
forced. This may be one reason that mod- 
els caught on to him early. The whirlwind 
runway star Pat Cleveland met Kelly in 
Atlanta in 1974, and “bought a lot of 
clothes from me. She would even pay me 
more than they were really worth.” She 
encouraged him to go to New York City, 
where he scuffied through a variety of go- 
fer gigs and worked part time at Baskin- 
Robbins. Kelly’s color palette, indeed, 
can be reminiscent of some of the more 
arcane 31 flavors, just as 
even his most classical cre- 
ations retain a streetwise pa- 
tina. He calls himself a 
“froufrou kid,’ but he will 
toss a Frisbee during a free 
moment, and admits, “I like 
going skateboarding with 
the kids in Les Halles.” 

Sull, Kelly works on a 
narrow margin. He has a 
staff of only six, laboring in 
four penumbral rooms near 
Les Halles, and the designer 
will sometimes whip up a 
meal for everybody “because 
their salaries aren't too 
good.” He does some free- 
lance designing (for Benet- 
ton, among other compa- 
nies) but is chary of 
discussing most matters of 
figures, whether financial 
(business doubles with each 
new collection, he says) or | 














fl RIFAT OZBEK 


“My clothes are not of the moment. 
But can | say modern classic?” 
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Ozbek. He is, quite literally, 
| a young Turk, 32 years old 
| and born in Istanbul. He 
| studied architecture for two 
| years at the University of 
| Liverpool, but dropped out 
after construction technical- 
ities began to overwhelm his 
design inspiration. Fash- 
| ion offered a fresher, fast- 





| personal. “I’m too old to bea 
| baby and too young to be an adult, but in- 
| telligent enough not to be a bad juvenile,” 
| he says. “I never tell my age because I 
| hope I'll always be the new kid on the 
| block.” 

A similar status is ensured for Rifat 


| enormously 


er alternative: he was be- 
guiled by the speed with which ideas 
could become a malleable reality. He 
showed his first eight fashion sketches at 
London’s St. Martin’s School of Art, and 
was immediately accepted. “He’s an 
talented designer with an 
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original point of view,” says Lydia Ke- 
meny, Ozbek’s teacher and now head of 
the St. Martin’s fashion design depart- 
ment. “But the originality is tempered by 
a feeling for elegance.” 

At school, Ozbek dressed like a Lou 
Reed rock-'n’-roll animal, right down to 
faithful applications of black fingernail 


| polish, but the clothes he has been design- 
| ing for his label since the spring of 1985 


have a refinement that makes them seem 


| both worldly and weightless. He likes to 


structure the top half of an outfit with 
heavier fabrics like cashmere or gabar- 


| dine, then use an airy silk or supple jersey 
| to soften up things below. “My clothes are 


not of the moment,” Ozbek says, speaking 
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in his hurried, lightly accented 
English. “Take all the accessories 
away, and they are classical. But 
can I say modern classic? You can 
wear them a season past, mix them 
up with other pieces.” Indeed, a bit 
of Ozbek swank like a long black, 
clingy dress with a fuchsia moiré 
top that relocates the neckline sev- 
eral miles south would look great 
at a dance club or—with slight 
modifications for modesty and 
drafts—at a formal dinner in a 
stately home. 

Sales of the Ozbek line jumped 
264% to a neat $1 million last year. 
He is backed by a Geneva-based 
oil company, Gulf Shipping, whose 
owner met Ozbek at a party and 
considered him such a comer that 
he has never bothered to see a col- 
lection. Unlike Kelly, who has 
found himself without enough 
money to ride the Métro, Ozbek re- 
ceives both salary and commission 
from Gulf. For a young designer, it 
seems like a snug setup, but Ozbek 
keeps things modest. His offices 
overlook a cranny-like courtyard 
in Mayfair, his staff numbers sev- 
en, and his fashion shows can be 
like small parties in a studio, witha 
couple of models strolling out from 
behind curtains to the recorded 
strains of music from Lawrence of 
Arabia. 

He is similarly unassuming 
when discussing his inspiration. 
An early collection that inclined 
heavily to a lean black, smoky look 
evoking the Beats and the Left 
Bank of ‘50s Paris seemed 
“existential” to him. But, he 
adds, “actually, I had a lot of 
black fabric that had been 
delivered late, and I had to 
use it. I just happened to see 
a 50s movie with Brigitte 
Bardot.” He is similarly re- 
sourceful about tapping into 
an impulse before it becomes 
a trend, and fearless as well 
as funny in his ability to 
meld styles to his whim and 
will. “This new collection of 
mine is the Thousand and 
One Nights,” he explains, 
adding, “I've mixed the 18th 
century and the Ottomans.” 
A perfect formula, it turns 
out, for clothes to be worn 
with both a slink and a 
smile. 

Romeo Gigli, at 36 the 
most established of the 
young comers (annual sales 
of $12 million, up from $5 
million last year), did not have to look so | 
far afield for his inspiration. His sun- 
dried colors, the monastic grace of his tai- 
loring, are a direct reflection of the Japa- | 
nese design innovation of the past decade, | 
especially the work of the formidable Rei | 














ROMEO GIGLI 
“Each piece I design has its own life. 





The clothes, to be strong, should be soft” 


that the shape of a garment comes 
from the wearer's body and is not 
imposed upon it. 
Gigli’s eye, whatever it is 
checking out, is distinctly on tar- 
get. If his label gives potential pro- 
nunciation difficulty (Row-may-o 
Gee-lee would be a reasonably safe 
try), the clothes, once worn, are in- 
stantly understandable. They in- 
dulge the body, bestowing a kind 
of inward elegance that the de- 
signer says “begins with how a 
woman today moves, how she ex- 
presses herself. Women today val- 
ue their freedom; they do not want 
to feel compressed or crushed by 
what they wear.” Like Ozbek, 
Gigli also studied architecture, but 
he works from individual pieces, 
nota grand design. The usual fash- 
ion practice is to come up with a 
broad-based aesthetic for each col- 
lection. Gigli creates individual | 
pieces—a lovely evening dress of 
| elasticized linen, for example, that 
hangs like an unpleated Fortuny— 
and fits them into a whole. “Each 
piece I design has its own life.” he 
says. “Then I assemble them, The 
clothes, to be strong, should be 
soft.” 
| By that standard, a Gigli dress 
| is positively brawny. Wearing one 
is like being brushed by cobwebs. 
His fashion has an urbane moder- 
nity that stands in stark contrast to 
| the antiquity that enveloped him 
as he was growing up. Born in the 
soil-rich region of Romagna, Gigli 
was “surrounded by books” as a 
boy. His father and grandfather 
were antiquarian booksellers, and, 
the designer remembers, “We al- 
ways lived in houses full of antique 
furniture and paintings—beautiful 
but uncomfortable.” His Milan 
studio, staffed with six associates, 
is unfussy: his apartment has lots 
of white space and green plants, 
and that is where he does most of 
| his designing, “at night, when the 
telephone does not ring.” He 
weekends at a getaway house near 
| Portofino, where “I turn into a 








plified and styled down 
many of Kawakubo’s more 
cerebral inventions for her 
Comme des Gargons line, 
added a dash of Milanese in- 
souciance and found himself 
among the hottest designers 
in the marketplace since his 
first show in March 1982. 
Gigli, who dislikes being 
photographed, firmly resists intimations 
of Japanese influence. When he remarks, 
however, that “my clothes have no shape 
when they're on the hanger, but they take 
on shape when they're worn,” there are 
distinct echoes of the Eastern precept 





Kawakubo. Gigli has sim- | 





peasant,” spending long hours in 
his garden. The simplicity and the earthy 
tones he likes may all come straight from 
there, even if the sun that nurtures them 
rises in the Far East. 

“People have to make happy 
clothes,” Patrick Kelly says. “There's 
just too much sadness in the world.” In 
fashion’s fractional contribution to the 
Zeitgeist, he and Ozbek and Gigli have 
made nonchalance into a high craft, 
turned zest into a wearable commodity 
Spirit does not have shape on a hanger 
either, but these are three young design- 
ers who cut it and fit it like fine fabric, 
then send it out to play. —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Dorie Denbigh/Paris and Liz 
Nickson/London 
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in her ear again. 
Call France. 


When you Were together, that summer in Marseille, you never stopped 
laughing, Or smiling. And even though you've gone, thoughts of her still warm 
your heart. Why not let her know how much she means to you? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than you'd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone: 


FRANCE, WEST GERMANY,ITALY, Economy Discount Standard 
SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM 6pm-7am ipm-6pm 7am-1pm 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* $ aa” $ Reto) $118 


“Average cost per minute varies depending on the length of the call. First minute costs more; additional minute 
costless. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information or if you d 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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@ | Fi Now | can get away from it all 
and get money back, too 


Traveling with the Discover™ 
Card is always a smart move. | 
Smart because it pays you money | 
back on every purchase. You get | 
a Cashback Bonus on everything | 
from tickets to tennis rackets. It's | 
money you can credit to your 
account, put toward a Sears gift 
certificate, or deposit in a 


TM 
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, Discover Savers’ Account. And 
| what's more—the Discover Card 
| costs you nothing to get. 


With a card that offers this 
much, why would you 


| ever use anything SEARS 


YAEL CRUCESuEUae | Bitatest 
move. Reach for the | 1 


| Discover Card. 


The Discover Card is issued by Greenwood Trust Company, Member FDIC © 1986 Sears 








“And | find 
more and more 
places to use it 
all the time.” 





SPECIAL VALUE PARTICIPANTS 


American Airlines 

Budget Rent a Car 

Denny's Restaurants 

HCA The Healthcare Company 
Holiday Inn® hotels 


TRAVEL & LODGING 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
Avis Rent A Car 

Delta Air Lines 

Eastern Airlines 

Hertz Rent A Car 

Hilton Hotels 

Howard Johnson Hotels & Lodges 
Hyatt Hotels 

National Car Rental 
Quality Inns International 
Ramada 

United Airlines 

Westin Hotels & Resorts 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 
Avon Fashions Catalog 
B. Dalton Bookseller 
Brights Creek Catalog 
Casual Corner 

James River Traders 

J. Riggings 

Kinney Shoes 
LensCrafters 
Montgomery Ward 
Sears, Roebuck and Co 
Toys “R" Us 

Ups 'N Downs 
Waldenbooks 
Walgreens 

Woolworth 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 
Chevron U.S.A. 

Exxon Company, U.S.A. 
Fina 

Phillips 66 Company 
Sunoco/DX 

Texaco 

Unocal 76 


PERSONAL SERVICES 
Mature Outlook 





Look for Discover Card 
applications at these and 
other participating 
locations. 




















The victory pile: jubilant New York players on top of the baseball world 


Only So Much Excitement 





















The brash Mets and brittle Red Sox fulfill their destinies 


hether the New York Mets won or 


the Boston Red Sox lost, the World | 
Series left enough hands and heads wring- | 


ing and ringing to get all sides through the 
winter. The MVP was benched in the sec- 
ond game and threw a ball over the first 
baseman’s head in the sixth. Ray Knight 
also singled to prolong the sixth game and 
homered to win the seventh. “You only 
can get so excited,” reasoned the Mets’ 
third baseman, “but it seemed, every 
game, I got more and more excited.” Oc- 
tober was unreasonable this year. 

Baseballs routinely bounced out of 
gloves and over walls, including the well- 
oiled one of Boston Rightfielder Dwight 
Evans. Of 20 World Series veterans in- 
volved in the postseason, only Evans was 
found at his old stand, a commentary on 
the baseball business that even the Mets 
players might contemplate. Before the se- 
ries, when casually asked about the Game 
3 home run he hit eleven years ago off 
Cincinnati, Evans looked up in astonish- 
ment. “Nobody remembers that,” he in- 
sisted. “That was the greatest thrill of my 
career. I'm the only one who remembers 
that.” Now he has hit two more that will 
scarcely be recalled. 

It is pleasing to think that the Mets 
never quit, even in the sixth game, when, 
like the Red Sox in the play-offs, they 


were down to a last strike. But the accom- | 


panying image is of Team Leader Keith 
Hernandez making the second out in that 
5-3 tenth inning and going directly to the 
clubhouse for a resigned beer. Manager 
Davey Johnson was left in the dugout 
banging out a cold requiem with the back 


| of his head against the stone wall 


“I'm really a nostalgic person at 
heart,” Johnson said two days later, after 
Lee Mazzilli’s pinch hit for Pitcher Sid 


| Fernandez started to restore the manag- 








er’s public brilliance. “Mazzilli was a hero 
here in New York before he was shipped 
to no-man’s-land—Pittsburgh and Texas. 
I like to see guys come back and be stars 
again.” Tom Seaver, the ultimate Mets’ 
Star, sat out the series in the Boston club- 
house. Now and then, in the quiet time af- 
ter games, Seaver leaned back on a locker 
and raised a sheet of X rays to the light 
At 41, he underwent arthroscopic surgery 
on his right knee late last week, and the 
great pitcher's career may have ended in 
New York after all. 

In Dennis (“Oil Can”) Boyd’s locker 
was a portrait of Satchel Paige wear- 
ing his Negro Leagues Kansas City Mon- 
archs uniform. Over the 39 years they | 
have been allowed to win World Series’ 
games, six black pitchers have done it: Joe 
Black of Brooklyn, Bob Gibson of St. Lou- 
is, Jim (“Mudcat”) Grant of Minnesota, 
John Wyatt of Boston, John (“Blue 
Moon") Odom of Oakland and Grant 
Jackson of Pittsburgh. Before the third 
game, when the Mets appeared ready to 
be vanquished if not swept in Boston, 
Boyd began to imagine himself in the bag- 
gy flannels of another day. By the time he 
came to in the first inning, Game 3 was 
decided, and when another start in the 
seventh game seemed to be rolling his 
way like a grounder to Bill Buckner, rain 
washed it past. 

Blighted Red Sox fans are not yet 
ready to hear that the longing may be bet- 
ter than the winning; the shiny faces of 
Jesse Orosco, Gary Carter and Knight are 
too vivid. But losing can be compelling 
too, when Boston is in form. Late after the 
final game, a bottle flew out of the night. 
Players being expendable by then, it natu- 
rally caught Traveling Secretary Jack 
Rogers on the bean. He led them home in 
an ambulance. —By Tom Callahan 
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An “A” List for the Baby Boom 








revailing fashions in architec- 

ture, being fashions, tend to 
change course at just the moment 
they become mainstream doctrine. 
The effect (although not the inten- 
tion, usually) is to make outsiders 
and stylistic slow learners scramble 
to catch up. Thus today, as the giant 
architectural firms have begun rou- 
tinely gussying up their new high- 
rise towers in pseudoantique bric- 
a-brac—fake Corinthian columns, 
pediments and pyramidal tops—the 
| cutting edge has glided past. As 
postmodern clichés become ubiqui- 
tous, in other words, the movement 
is becoming passé. 

The mid-'80s shift in the consen- 
sus among cognoscenti has just been 
made especially clear. This is the 
season of “40 Under 40,” architec- 
ture’s cliquish, roughly once-a-de- 
cade (1941, 1966, 1976 and this year) 
initiation rite, in which several dozen 
younger Americans were declared 
the best and the brightest of their 
generation in a recent exhibition at 
New York City’s International De- 
sign Center. Although the Architec- 
tural League of New York started 
the tradition, /nteriors magazine was 
the 1986 sponsor, and Architect An- 
drew MacNair (who wound up on 
the list himself) oversaw the selec- 
tion process. The last time a new 40 
was named, in 1976, postmodernism was 
just revealing its jolly don’s face to the 
world. The newly anointed 40 (54 men and 
women, in fact, eight of whom are 40 or 
older) tend strikingly in a different direc- 
tion: stripped-down, scrupulous, refined 
| but seldom fancy, unafraid of ornament 
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Singling out the decade's up-and-coming young architects 





Lohan's improbably beautiful printing plant for the Globe 


but almost never giddy. There is an unaba- 
shedness about construction and materi- 
als, but this lightly worn constructivism is 
a matter of instinct, not doctrine. Much of 
the new generation's architecture recalls 
the best buildings of the 1910s and ‘20s, 
buildings on the cusp between the neoclas- 





Ancient inspiration: tough, confident houses by Duany and Plater-Zyberk in Key Biscayne and Mack in Northern California 


| tive and perverse and may (possibly) be | 








sical and the modern—early, excitingly 
unsettled modernism, before assembly- 
line imitation gave austerity a bad name. 
The work of the younger generation, then, 
may be backward-looking, but its inspira- 

tions are antiquity and the early 20th 
* century, not the [8th and 19th centu- 
ries. Quaintness does not excite. 

The up-and-comers’ neomodern 
= bent is ironic, given who advised 
» MacNair in selecting the final 40: 
Philip Johnson and Robert A.M. 
? Stern. Grandmaster Johnson, 80, is 
the most notorious ex-modernist in 
the world; Stern, a sort of architec- | 
tural Ralph Lauren, specializes in 
exactly the sort of direct 19th centu- 
ry-style borrowing that his younger 
peers are eschewing. This year’s “40 
Under 40” honors list is the third | 
that Stern, 47, has helped compile | 
(and the first of the three on which | 
he has not appeared). Being named 
is no guarantee of a successful ca- 
reer, obviously, but a remarkable 
number of today’s most celebrated 
architects are 40 Under 40 alumni 
from 1966. They include Gunnar 
Birkerts, Michael Graves, Charles 
Gwathmey, Hugh Hardy, William 
Pedersen, Hugh Newell Jacobsen, 
Richard Meier, Charles Moore, Gio- 
vanni Pasanella, James Stewart Pol- 
shek, Jaquelin Robertson, Der Scutt, 
Stern, Stanley Tigerman and Robert 
Venturi 

The new roster is authentically 
eclectic. The oddities are, if nothing 
else, evidence of the Establishment’s 
endearing tolerance for the quixotic. 
Elizabeth Diller’s and Daniel Libes- 
kind’s wooden sculptures are provoca- 








interesting art, but how much do they 
have to do with architecture? Lynne 
Breslin’s dreamy, convoluted “Stargame” 
drawings would make good black-light 
posters, but is she among the several dozen 
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most talented young American architects? 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
postmodern sweetness still has baby- 
boom adherents, The cupola-topped shin- 
gle-style studio that Mark Simon designed 
for a Long Island beachfront is something 
of a contortionist folly: it jams all the | 
moves of a mansion into a building the 
size of a gazebo. But in its earnest eager- 
ness to please, the little building is more 
cute than contentious. John Syvertsen has 
envisioned a Wisconsin lake cottage as a 
kind of friendly folk pavilion: the tin 
chimney, latticework and exposed Y 
trusses satisfy the middle-class Arcadian 
ideal, while the broad stairs and hipped 
roof make the cottage nearly grand—rus- 
tic classical 


Mi‘ Mack’s tough, beautiful houses 
are rustic in more complicated, sug- 
gestive ways. The archetypes that inspire 
them are ancient but not quite classical, 
more primitive than Periclean. If North- 
ern California had had an early civiliza- 
tion of master builders, one imagines, their 
settlements would have looked like this. 
The work of Arquitectonica Alumni 
Andres Duany and Elizabeth Plater-Zy- 
berk is ferociously intelligent, as well as 
the most neoclassical of the lot. The cou- 
ple practice and build mainly in South 
Florida, so it is fitting that they are at- 
tracted to Mediterranean forms. Theirs is 
a swaggering, hard-edged classicism on 
the cheap. Out of stucco they make neo- 
Roman villas: stark, complicated build- 
ings that recall the Viennese Adolf Loos 
and do not suffer in the comparison 
Steven Holl’s precise, highly Ww rought To taste the noticeable difference this hard maple charcoal makes, have a sip of Jack Daniel's someday. 
store and apartment interiors are austere 


and dreamy, a combination of effects 
regularly encountered outside of Japan. | WYOQODSMEN DROP IN from all around 
The attention to surface detail is almost 


excessive. Glass panes are sandblasted Tennessee Carrying loads of hard maple for 
and etched with miniature geometric mu- é p ret h 

rals. When Holl has room to move around Jack Daniel S. 

(for example, in his designs for a retail 


and residential building, as yet unbuilt, at Ic has to be hard sugar maple taken from high 


Florida’s Seaside), his work seems sub- 


lime rather than precicusorcramped. | | ground. Our gateman will direct it to the 

being a pariner in Skidmore, Owines & | rickyard where it’s split, stacked and burned into 
errill’s cago office, designs rathe 

conventionally modern corporate build: | Charcoal. And nothing smooths out whiskey 

ings. But in her printing plant for the Bos- i é 

ton Globe newspaper she has managed like this hard maple charcoal does Of e course 

the improbable. With a long, gorgeous, ‘i ’ 

| barrel-vaulted main hall in particular, none of these woodsmen 

Lohan has again made industrial mod- 

ernism beautiful—and without a bit of work regular hours. So you 

frippery. W.G. Clark and Charles Mene- ‘ 

fee have accomplished their own unlikely never know when they ll 


feat with the cool, cool Middleton Inn: 

















here are glass houses that delight as glass 1 i C Pr < 1 j Senate 
houses have not delighted in a generation. | drop am But after : sip of Sennedsee 
Overlooking a South Carolina river, the Jack Daniel S, you ll know WHISKEY 


inn boasts rooms that are perfect mod- J 

ernist compositions: light, airy, lively, se- why we re always glad to 
rene. Clark and Menefee’s work, like 

most of the best work by younger Ameri- see them. 
cans today, is all about restraint in the 

face of lush temptation and few stylistic 

rules. When anything goes, less is more 


_ interesting BykurtAndersen | CHARCOAL MELLOWED FOR SMOOTHNESS | 
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What Is College For? 





as | want to go to college to become a doc- 
tor,” the high school pupil told the re- 
searchers. Why? “Basically so I can make 
some money and then take it easy.” A col- 
lege student described her priority as 
“having a job when you get out.” As for 
broad scholarship that might expand one’s 
vision or values, another student declared: 
“I'm not interested in hearing about the 
professor's Ph.D. dissertation.” 

According to a major new 
study, conducted by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and 
released this week, such ca- 
reerist replies reflect the 
views of 90% of US. high 
school students and 88% of 
parents on the prime purpose 
of a college education. Only 
28% of parents and 27% of 
high school students see col- 
lege as a place to become a 
more thoughtful citizen. Nor 
were faculty more sanguine. 
“My students,” commented a 
professor, “have no idea what 
scholarship in my depart- 
ment is all about.” 

The 242-page study, titled 
College: The Undergraduate 
Experience in America, draws 
on surveys of 5,000 college 
faculty, 4,500 undergraduates 
and 1,300 presidents and oth- 
er administrators, as well as 
1,200 high school students 
The author, Carnegie Presi- 
dent Ernest L. Boyer, points 
to the realities beneath such 
vocationalism: between now and 1990 
there will be 12 million to 13 million jobs 
for some 15 million baccalaureate earn- 
ers. The University of Illinois reports that 
only 19% of its humanities students have 
guaranteed jobs upon graduation, vs. 90% 
| for business majors. Small wonder that 
according to U.S. Government statistics, 
bachelor’s degrees in business have dou- 
bled from 114,865 in 1971 to 
230,031 in 1984, while B.A.s in 
English and literature have 
plunged from 57,026 to 26,419. 
In the competition for enroll- 
ments, some schools have 
dropped B.A.s in subjects such 
as geology and music educa- 
tion to emphasize business 
specialties like restaurant 
management. Says one college 
president: “It’s all right to talk 
about liberal arts goals, but we 
have to face up to what stu- 
dents want today.” 

Since it yields in these ways 











Boyer 





Careers, say students; learning, argues a major new study 


| to societal pressures, the report argues, the 
baccalaureate is a “troubled institution. 
Driven by careerism and professional edu- 
cation, the nation’s colleges ... are more 
successful in credentialing [for future jobs] 
than in providing a quality education.” The 
document singles out several “deep divi- 
sions” in the typical undergraduate experi- 
ence in the U.S. 


Among them: 
> “A mismatch . .. between faculty expec- 
tations and the academic preparation of 
| entering students.” Said a math professor: 
“The biggest problem I have with my stu- 
dents is getting them to read and write.” 

> A “disjointed” curriculum whose “dis- 
ciplines have fragmented into smaller 
and smaller pieces, unrelated to an edu- 
cational whole.” 

> A cleft between undergrad- 
uates who expect to be taught 
and faculty for whom “pro- 
motion and tenure hang on re- 
search and publication.” 

* » A divorce between an un- 
dergraduate’s major and gen- 
eral education requirements, 
which students often see as 
something “to get out of the 
way.” Many schools permit 
such narrow focus on the ma- 
jor that what Boyer calls the 
“great commonalities of learn- 
ing” are lost. 
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Hotel-restaurant students at New Jersey's Fairleigh Dickinson | University 
Says one president: “We have to face up to what students want today.” 








> Disagreements and confusion over goals. 
The student-body president at one public 
university told Carnegie interviewers: “If 
there are any goals around here, they 
haven't been expressed to me.” 

The Carnegie report is far from the 
only alarm being raised about the bacca- 
laureate. Last month Secretary of Educa- 
tion William Bennett told Harvard that 
its undergraduate school, like many oth- 
ers, failed to manifest a clear educational 
purpose, and was wasting students’ steep 
tuition payments. In a speech on campus, 
he also suggested that Harvard and others 
did not provide a solid “moral education.” 
During the past two years, 
similar criticisms of under- 
graduate curricula and values 
have come from such authori- 
tative sources as the National 
Institute of Education and the 
Association of American 
Colleges. 

As for what can be done, 
Boyer argues that colleges 
should upgrade language pro- 
ficiency by, first, requiring a 
written essay of incoming 
freshmen. Freshmen ought 
then to take a yearlong Eng- 
lish course, with emphasis on 


other courses through all four 
years. The heart of those four 
years, he declares, should be 
a required core curriculum 
that embraces language, the 
arts, history, social and gov- 
ernmental institutions and 
the natural sciences. Thus ev- 
eryone, regardless of individ- 
ual goals, gets a base of essen- 
tial common _ knowledge. 
Moreover, the major subject 
must be enriched with related 
requirements on the history of 
the field, its socioeconomic implications 
and the ethical issues it raises. If, writes 
Boyer, a major cannot be discussed in 
these terms, “it belongs in a_ trade 


| school.” 


The status of teachers, he continues, 
must be raised through higher salaries 
and departmental standing, as well as 
cash prizes for top instructors and grants 
to develop improved teaching methods. 
And the mismatch between secondary 
and higher education should be eliminat- 
ed by various means, such as creating 
partnerships between schools and colleges 
to improve pre-entrance achievements 
and pushing standardized testing organi- 
zations to provide guidance counseling on 
the step into college. “If I were to open a 
college tomorrow,” Boyer sums up, “I'd 
tell the students, “You're not going to 
come away from this place without expe- 
riencing the common agenda that I call 
the core of the learning experience’—so 
they'd have a set of values to encase their 
competence.” —By Ezra Bowen 
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writing that should extend to 
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lf you want a Car that’s fun to look at, a 
kick to drive and easy to own, we've got your 
number. Nissan announces the end of dull 
and boring transportation with the Sentra 
Sport Coupe! 

Sleek, smooth and aggressively aero- 
dynamic, the Sentra Sport Coupe is a 
pleasure to look at. 


But beyond its beautifully sculptured 
bodywork you'll find a machine with cat- 
quick power rack-and-pinion steering, power 
front disc brakes for quick, sure stops and a 
fully independent suspension system that 
handles real world road surfaces with a com- 
posed confidence rivaling cars costing thou- 
sands more. 





rounSét} (4) 


The Sentra Sport Coupe is powered by a 
1.6-liter, fuel-injected, overhead cam, hemi- 
head 4-cyclinder engine that delivers excel- 
lent response and great fuel economy with 
Ser cee d 5-speed gearbox: 26 EST City. 35 

wy.* 


__ With the Sentra Sport Coupe and the full 
line of Sentras, Nissan has taken the concept 
Of economy cars into a whole new dimension 
Of sporty, first class travel. Bye bye basics. 
Hello Sentra! 

Extended Service Plan available—up to 5 
years/100,000 miles. Ask about Nissan's Secu- 
rity-Plus. at participating Nissan dealers. 


“Remember, use these EPA estimates for comparison. 
Actual mileage may vary depending on driving conditions. 


THE QUAL/TY AND VALUE /S SENTRA. 


THE NAME /S NISSAN 























Health & Fitness 








See Jane Run (and Do Likewise) 





hen health writers were asked to a 

private lunch with Jane Fonda last 
summer, one of the journalists panicked. 
“I have to be thin to meet Jane Fonda,” 
thought the columnist, who then pro- 
ceeded to binge compulsively on bagels. 
“Instead of eating one, I ate three.” An 
understandable lapse for mere mortals 
summoned into the presence of the U.S. 
Goddess of Fitness. But the nervous nosh- 
er was a no less exalted figure: Jane 
Brody, the nation’s High Priestess of 
Health. At the meeting of the two unre- 
strained Janes, though, it all worked out 
true to form. Brody, after politely compli- 
menting Fonda on her latest exercise tape 
(“It’s not boring”), quickly got down to 
business. “How come you always put such 
gorgeous women in your videotapes?” she 
asked. “Can't you find any that ordinary 
people could identify with? I tried the 
stretches in your first tape and couldn't do 
them; I'd break in half. You should take a 
look at underwear. I can’t find a leotard to 
run in with a good built-in bra...” 

Nervy attacks, not attacks of nerves, 
are the usual hallmark of the brassy dyna- 
mo who has been successfully lecturing 
and hectoring the American public for the 
past decade. Her weekly “Personal 
Health” column for the New York Times 
is syndicated by more than 100 papers 
across the country. Two of her books have 
been best sellers, including the recent, reci- 
pe-laden Jane Brody's Good Food Book, 
which goes into paperback next spring. She 
speaks throughout the country, making 
about 50 appearances a year. Last week the 
writer took to television as the host of a PBS 
series of ten half hours called Good Health 
Srom Jane Brody's Kitchen. 

All that activity has been good to her. 
A millionaire at 45, Brody is a testament 
to her own blend of scientific findings and 
personal experiences. Her taut 5-ft., 105- 
Ib. frame radiates energy. Her loud voice 
spews words at a rat-a-tat pace. Even the 
salt-and-pepper curls around her face 
seem to crackle with vitality. A few years 
ago in New York City, the pint-size jour- 
nalist fearlessly ran down a 6-ft., 13-year- 
old mugger who had snatched a watch 
from her neck. The kid must not have 
been following her exercise regimen. 

Brody was not always in such good 
shape. Her weight seesawed through high 
school in Brooklyn, N.Y., and the New 
York State College of Agriculture and 
Life Sciences at Cornell, where she ma- 
jored in biochemistry. But when she went 
for a master’s degree in science writing at 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison 
and did a two-year stint at the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, the move proved personally 
disastrous. “I wasn’t used to Midwestern 








Columnist Brody hectors Americans into better habits 


reticence,” says the voluble Brody. “I felt 
very isolated and different. So I turned to 
food." Eventually she ballooned to 140 
Ibs., and there she floated until a kind of 
epiphany. “I just woke up in the middle of 
the night and said, ‘I’m killing myself.’ I 
decided that if I was going to be fat, at 
least I was going to be healthy. From that 
day on, I started eating regular meals and 


Back from biking and heading for tennis 
Even her family finds her rigors trying. 


always carried a healthy snack with me.” 
To her surprise, she began shedding 
pounds; she has never regained them. 

In 1965 she moved back to New York 
and to the Times. Eleven years later, she 
was tapped, despite her initial reluctance, 
to do the column. Brody has examined ev- 
erything from the sensitive (impotence and 
frigidity) to the humdrum (how to pack a 
child’s lunch). She often draws ideas from 
readers’ letters, which she answers herself. 
“I see what they are and are not under- 
standing,” she says. One woman com- 
plained that her cholesterol level was not 
going down even though she had stopped 
eating red meat; it turned out all she had 
done was cook the same amount of meat 
until it was brown. Brody brings her les- 
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sons home. In print she promotes a diet 
high in carbohydrates and low in fats, sug- 
ar and salt. The pantry of the comfortable 
Brooklyn brownstone she shares with Hus- 
band Richard Engquist, 53, and their twin 
17-year-old sons Erik and Lorin is stocked 
with grains, flour, beans, seeds, rice, pota- 
toes and pasta. The family eats only 2 oz. of 
red meat three times a week. Salami, bolo- 
gna, hot dogs, potato chips, cookies and 
soda never cross the threshold. 

Even her family sometimes finds the 
rigors trying. Acknowledges Engquist, 
who stayed home to be the “nurturing 
parent”: “Jane expects people to keep up 
with her, but her husband and children 
have different drummers. We don’t.” The 
boys balk at substituting cottage or farmer 
cheese for cream cheese. Engquist 
smokes, a habit Brody unceasingly rails 
against, and he limits his exercise to walk- 
ing. His wife, in contrast, is ferociously 
athletic. Five times a week, though less in 
winter, she plays singles tennis. Every 
morning she rises at 5 a.m. and makes the 
family breakfast. After posting the menu 
matter-of-factly on the inside of the toilet 
lid, she heads out for a 34-mile run or ten- 
mile bike ride; in the evening she takes a 
half-mile swim. She cherishes those hours 
as “private time.” Still, she interrupts her 
running when she sees people stretching 
incorrectly, bellowing “Don’t bounce!” 


ritics carp that Brody can be a joyless 

nudge. More seriously, they complain 
that she tends to make oracular pro- 
nouncements when scientists are still de- 
bating an issue. “If I don’t sound posi- 
tive,” responds Brody, “people can readily 
discount what I say. But I’m ready for 
change.” She used to warn against eating 
fatty fish. “Now I tell them they can. The 
evidence has changed. Same goes for olive 
oil.” But most of her colleagues and even 
doctors heap on only praise. “She has 
done more than any other journalist to 
bring accurate information about nutri- 
tion and health to the public,” declares 
Robert Barnett, an editor of American 
Health. Says Dr. Ernst Wynder, president 
of the American Health Foundation: 
“When it comes to preventive advice, she 
is more on target that most doctors.” 

Brody’s next goal is “to be a spokes- 
person for the normal body. I won't try to 
project an image of ultraslimness. If you 
have a little bit of a belly or a tush, it’s 
O.K.” Moderation, she says intensely, is 
really the point. “Part of the problem of 
selling good health is that people think it’s 
all or nothing. I try to let them know that 
it can be a little bad as long as it is mostly 
healthy.” And she does not hesitate to ad- 
mit her own frailties. Especially when it 
comes to ice cream. “I eat it until it’s not 
there anymore,” she confesses. “I 
wouldn't die if I were told I couldn’t have 
ice cream, but I might think life isn’t 
worth living.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Georgia Harbison/New York 
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CompLife 


A revolutionary plan to keep 
business life insurance 
from going out of business. 


Introducing Executive CompLife™ from 
Northwestern Mutual Life, a revolu- 
tionary new life insurance plan that is 
tailored to your company’s needs. It 
allows you to offer your key executives 
life insurance with great flexibility, low 
cost and excellent cash value build-up. 


Pick your premium. 

Choose your coverage. 

Now you have the option of deciding 
what premium to pay on the coverage 
your executives need. Besides ena- 
bling you to provide your executives 
with low cost coverage and excellent 
cash value build-up, CompLife™ fea- 
tures lump sum payments at Issue, 
one-time deposits to either buy addi- 
tional insurance protection or increase 
cash value. 


The long-term performance 
and guarantees you expect from 
The Quiet Company. 


Northwestern Mutual can offer you this 


flexible combination of whole life and 
term insurance and back it with the 
solid performance of Northwestern 
Mutual. And Northwestern Mutual 
guarantees the cash value and death 
benefit of CompLife™ a practice not 
followed by other companies for 
policies of this type. Our guarantees 
have been well known to our policy- 
owners for years. So have our high 
dividends. In fact, A.M. Best Co., the 
performance rating authority in the 
industry, consistently ranks our divi- 
dend performance at the top among 
the largest insurance companies. For 
more information on new CompLife™ 
call 1-800-528-6060, ext. 472. 


rthwestern 
utual Li = 
The et Company® 
ule 


uiet 
An even tougher act to follow 


© 1986 The Northwestern Mutual Life insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








“lohn, 

can you sell 
CompLife™?” 
“No...you have to 
be a Northwestern 
Mutual agent” 














Africa uncensored 








It takes special courage for an African described as “Africa's most indepen- 
to speak truthfully about Africa today. dent political thinker,” has traveled the 
Islamic militancy, racial strife, Marxist continent, stripped away its pretenses, 
revolutions and tottering bureaucracies and now lays bare its soul in his tren- 
all stand in the way of open communi- chant new book, THE AFRICANS— 
Cation. Yet Ali Mazrui, who has been companion volume to his nine-part 


television series of the same name 














yet finds hope for the continent in a 

new synthesis of what he calls its 

“triple heritage” of indigenous tradi- 
tions, Islamic culture and Western 
influence. His provocative observa- 


versial, but no one who cares about 
Africa can afford to ignore his chal- 
lenging view of its past, 

present and future. 


Mazrui sees Africa in all its faults, 


tions and conclusions will be contro- 


LITTLE, BRO 


“A stimulating introduction 
to Africa’s people and 
problems... . Throughout, 
he provocatively suggests 
remedies for Africa’s 
malaise.” —Publishers Weekly 

“Well-researched and 
smoothly written...an 
important contribution 
to the field of African 
studies.” — Kirkus Reviews 





With 181 illustrations, 
105 in color. 
At bookstores now 
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___ Money 
IS a terrible master, 


but an excellent servant’ 









One of the most over 96 years. 
colorful and imaginative Today we're helping 
entrepreneurs of his to secure the future of a 
day, PT. Barnum new generation of middle 
created the most market entrepreneurs. Our 
famous circus in bankers want to talk to you 
history. Although he about all your banking 


needs. Both commercial 
and personal. 
you want to know how 


@ your money can serve you 
At The Northern Trust —_f_ better, call us. (312) 630-6000. 
Company in Chicago, we know how to 


make money your devoted servant. Northern Trust Bank 


After all, we’ve been doing it for We want to talk, and you can quote us. 


made millions for 
himself, Barnum 
viewed money in its 
proper perspective. 


The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. La Salle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC 


The Northern Trust Company, Northern Trust Bank/O'Hare, Northern Trust Bank/Oak Brook, Northern Trust Bank/Naperville, Northem Trust Bank/ Woodfield, 
and the Northern Trust Company of Illinois are wholly owned subsidiaries of Northern Trust Corporation. Rates and services may vary. 














Two things to 

depend on in 

northern 
Lilimois: 





Chilly winters, 
and natural gas. 


Around here, you can generally count on a 
winter with a couple of good cold snaps. 

Luckily, you can also count on uninter 
rupted gas service to keep your home warm. 

That's not just because we have a depend- 
able, economical supply of natural gas from 
sources right here in North America. We are 
also deeply committed to deliver it to you. 

All winter long. 


Feel warm all the way down to your wallet. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 
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KEEPS! 


TAKE THE VIDEO CHALLENGE AND BE A WINNER. 


Everyone wins with new low prices on videos you want to play for keeps. Your chance 
to win trips to dream destinations and thousands of other valuable prizes. 


Answer trivia questions about your favorite videos. Enter one or all six categories HBO 
it your local video dealer. Get started with sample questions featured here. 
Entry forms available where you buy videos. 


Deadline is 3/31/87. No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. ene 
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t is advisable when visiting the Morris 

Louis retrospective now on view at New 
York City’s Museum of Modern Art to re- 
call the claims made for this painter ten or 
15 years ago. In such work, the art histori- 
an Michael Fried once wrote, “what is na- 
kedly and explicitly at stake . . . is nothing 
less than the continued existence of paint- 
ing as a high art.” It contained 
“unimagined possibilities for the 
future of painting.” One chews on 
this, moving from one sweetly au- 
gust canvas to the next, enjoying 
the floods and diaphanous veils of 
color, the sheaves of burning 
stripes, the technical control, and 
marvels once more at the unpre- 
dictability of shifts in the pecking 
order of the American art world. 
Whatever painting may be argued 
to depend on today, it is not the 
lyric disembodied stain. Its possi- 
bilities for the future turned out to 
be not just unimagined but non- 
existent. History, fickle jade, 
balked at this fence and took a 
turn. One cannot imagine future 
painters mining Louis’ work for 
motifs and ideas, the way Jackson 
Pollock’s was mined by Louis and 
other artists of his generation. 
Here is the beautiful impasse, the 
last exhalation of symbolist nu- 
ance in America, soon to be a pe- 
riod style. 

Louis was only 49 when he 
died of lung cancer in 1962, and 
his early death made him the 
Thomas Chatterton of formalism, 
the “marvelous boy,” dying just as 
his genius was ready to blossom. 
He owes his reputation to the crit- 
ic Clement Greenberg, who was 
| also his coach. It is not really true, 

as has often been said, that Green- 
berg told Louis what to paint, though he 
probably had more influence over this 
lonely, gifted and insecure man than any 
American critic has had over any other 
artist. Nevertheless, Louis’ instinct for light 
as the primal theme of painting, and his 
desire to find a refined hedonistic syntax 
for it, winds back beyond Greenberg to the 
fact that he spent his time as a student in 
Washington looking at the Bonnards in the 
Phillips Collection rather than the Picassos 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Bonnard’s light and Matisse’s luxe, run 
through Greenberg’s reduction mill and 
then filtered by Louis’ own obsession with 
the ethereal, came out in a curiously atten- 
uated form. But it supported—and after 
Louis’ death was in turn supported by—the 
argument that after Pollock painting had 
only one way to go. No more figures, or- 
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ALook at a Beautiful Impasse 


Morris Louis’ paintings embody the discourse of pure hue 


ganic symbolism or utopian geometry; no 
more gestural surfaces, tonal structure or 
cubist layering of space. In future, art 
would hang onto the spread-out, expansive 
quality of Pollock’s work while refreshing 
it with a new intensity of color, inspired by 
Matisse. At the end of the purge you would 
have a clipped but radiant discourse of 





" 
~« 


Beth Chaf, 1959: looking at an aurora borealis or a butte 
No more figures, organic symbolism or utopian geometry, 


pure hue, fixed by an exaggerated pictorial 
flatness, done in thinned translucent wash- 
es that became the surface. Louis’ direct in- 
spiration for this was an early canvas by 
Helen Frankenthaler, Mountains and Sea, 
1952, whose liquid blotches and airy sense 
of light struck him, in one of the few quot- 
able phrases he left behind, as a “bridge be- 
tween Pollock and what was possible.” 
Thus emerged the chief form of Ameri- 
can museum art in the early "60s: The Wa- 
tercolor That Ate the Art World. Of 
course, one could hardly come right out 
with it and say the works of Helen Fran- 
kenthaler, Kenneth Noland and Morris 
Louis (quite apart from the thousands of 
yards of lyric acrylic on unprimed duck 
done by their many forgotten imitators) 
were basically huge watercolors. But there 
was little in the soak-stain methods of col- 





or-field painting that did not seek and re- 
peat watercolor effects. The big difference 
lay in the size, the curtness and (some- 
times) the grandeur of the image, and in 
the scrutiny it received from Greenberg's 
disciples, rocking and muttering over the 
last grain of pigment in the weave of these 
canvases, like students of the Talmud dis- 
puting a text, before issuing their commun- 
iqués about the Inevitable Course of Art 
History to the readers of Artforum. 

When Louis’ work is unwrapped from 
its exegetical package, quite a lot is still left. 
These paintings are among the most purely 
. optical ever made in America. 
= Some look like mere swatches, but 
many do retain the mystery of a 
- tour de force: you can see how they 
are painted but not imagine doing 
it yourself, even when Louis’ own 
= technique is made clear. He es- 
chewed the usual signs of pictorial 
handwriting, the hooking and 
squiggling of the brush. 

Instead, Louis sought a lan- 
guage of impersonal nuances. He 
found it in a complicated process 
of pleating the canvas and flood- 
ing it with runnels of diluted color, 
wash after wash, never a brush 
mark in sight. He “drew” his 
shapes by manipulating the effects 
of gravity on liquid. This certainly 
eliminated the traces of the ex- 
pressive hand and gave his sur- 
faces a sweet, frictionless clarity. 
It was also chancy in the extreme, 
since it courted the possibility of 
turning the image into a decora- 
tive Rorschach blot. But Louis de- 
stroyed much of his own work, 
editing heavily, and the sense of 
risk in the surviving paintings 
gave them an intriguing tension, 
as though their radiance had been 
snatched from the very jaws of en- 
tropy. His best works, like Beth 
Gimel, 1958, or Beth Chaf, 1959, 
touch upon the exalted otherness 
of nature (one might be looking at 
an aurora borealis or a butte), and 
their concentration on broad effect of light 
and color, coupled with the impersonality 
of their technique, seems to connect back 
through Georgia O’Keeffe’s watercolors to 
19th century American luminism. (To visit 
Washington in the spring and see its broad 
avenues framed in V perspectives of flow- 
ering plums and cherries is perhaps to 
sense a connection with Louis’ late “Un- 
furleds” of 1960-61.) Yet despite his exper- 
tise, precision of feeling and taste, Morris 
Louis does not come out of this show look- 
ing like a great painter. What is left? 
A perfume; a visual buzz unlike any 
other—and the persistent impression of 
small pictorial ideas writ large. But for 
what it is, the work can still offer intense 
pleasure to the eye while inadvertently re- 
minding you that beauty, in art, is not 


enough. — By Robert Hughes 
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A woman and gold were destined 
for each other. No better example 
of the affinity that exists than 
these multiple necklaces of 18k 


gold. Each becomes the other 


Nothing else feels like real gold. 


© 1986 Gold information Center 








For those who prefer life 
inthe lap of FEN. 


If that includes you, we proudly 
present the Colt Premier, De- 
signed and built by Mitsubishi 


in Japan. 


With first-class seating for 
five and the solid feel of a great 
4-door road car. Created from 

the ground up to do one thing: 


Wow you. 


Inside, you'll find everything 
ly planned, tastefully 


intelligent 
appointed and very quiet. 


With adjustable lumbar sup- 
port for the driver, rich velour 
trimmed upholstery 
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Colts are built by Mitsubishi Motar’s Cotp_and sold exclusively ar Ghrysler-Phanoeth anc dodge dealers. 






and a split fold-down rear seat 
that leaves cargo space long 
enough to handle skis. 

Performance? 

Energetic and responsive. 

With a higher-torque trans- 
verse-mounted 1.5 liter engine. 
Silky smooth-shifting 5-speed 
gearbox. Crisp handling sports 
suspension with gas-charged 
front shocks and the agility of 
rack and pinion steering. 

And for those whod like to 


get from zero to the speed limit 


in even shorter order, consider 








Premier with our turbo option. 

There's no ignoring the looks, 
either. From the aluminum 
alloy wheels to its sleek lines, 
Premier lives and breathes class. 

Colt is imported only for 
Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge 
dealers. So we invite you to 
meet the Premier of Japan. 

To see first-hand how the 
other half (#4 # L. 


#75 Colt 


Its all the Japanese you need to know. 
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The Melancholy Life of Uncle Anton 


CHEKHOV by Henri Troyat; Translated by Michael Henry Heim 


Dutton; 364 pages; $22.50 


A biography of Anton Chekhov is like a 
play by Anton Chekhov. The décors | 
of both are mainly Russian provincial 
The characters are an engaging assort- 
ment of dreamers and bored intellectuals 
The atmospheres are tumid with unre- 
leased passion, and there are ample 
supplies of tea and sympathy. Unlike the 
lives and works of Pushkin. Gogol, Tol- 
stoy and Dostoyevsky, subjects of other 
Henri Troyat biographies, Chekhov's be- 
long to the 20th century, an age of fretful | 
spirits and melancholy skepticism. These 
impulses guide his hundreds of stories. 
his theatrical masterpieces (The 


a bankrupt and a drunk. Chekhov never 
shirked this responsibility; it became one 
reason not to start a family of his own 
The other, more powerful rationale was 
his attraction to writing. In this matter 
Troyat is particularly poignant, one might 
even say Chekhovian: “What was a wom- 
an to him, no matter how desirable, when 
his life was all pen and paper?” 

Mozart once wrote that he composed 
music as effortlessly as a cow urinates 
Chekhov was more genteel about his own 
fluency. “I wrote serenely, as if eating 
bliny,”’ he says, and elsewhere picks up an 





Seagull, Uncle Vanya, Three Sis- 
ters, The Cherry Orchard) and es- 
pecially his letters. “You ask me 
what life is,” he wrote his wife 
shortly before dying of tuberculo- 
sis in 1904. “That's like asking 
what a carrot is. A carrot is a 
carrot, and there’s nothing more 
to know.” 

He was reluctant to play the 
Russian sage or the Slavic mystic 
Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky had 
those parts sewed up, and be- 
sides, Chekhov was offended by 
the pronouncements of those 
who felt above the battle. “All 
great wise men,” he said, with the 
author of War and Peace in 
mind, “are as despotic as gener- 
als and as impolite and insensi- 
live as generals because they are 
confident of their impunity. ” 

As Troyat points out, Che- 
khov “drew the line at glorifying 
the ‘holy Russian muzhik.’ ” He 
knew better; his grandfather was 
a peasant and his father an in- 
competent grocer and religious 
fanatic who spent most of his time 
praying, preaching and beating | 
his six children. The family lived 
in Taganrog, a small port, a “deaf 
town,” on the Sea of Azov, and as | 
soon as they were able, the young 
Chekhovs were put to work in the 
unheated shop. On Sundays they 
were made to stand for hours in 
church. Wrote the author years 
later: “When I was a child I had 
no childhood.” 

His compensation was the 
gift of humor. It buffered him 
from harsh experience and pro- 
vided the equanimity evident in 
his work both as a writer and a 
physician. Medicine suited his 
compassionate temperament and 
the need for a career to support 
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Chekhov: life was all pen and paper 


‘Life is hard,’ says Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Vershinin in Three Sisters. ‘To | 
many of us it seems stagnant and hopeless. 
But we do have to admit it’s getting clear- 
er, brighter, and in all probability the time 
is not far off when it will 
radiant.’ Meanwhile, there 
the bureaucracy, the polic 
with. As Chekhov put it, ‘Nowhere do the 
authorities wield such overwhelming pow- 
er as among us Russians, and humiliated 
as we are by our secular thra 
yet we fear freedom.’ 


be absolutely 
was the Czar, 
e€ to contend 
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ashtray and offers to have a story about it 
ready for the next day. Editors of Russia’s 
literary journals appreciated this facility 
and Chekhov's acceptance of editing to 
satisfy Czar Alexander III's censors 

When in Three Sisters Olga, Masha 
and Irina yearn for Moscow they echo the 
youthful Chekhov. He fell under the cily’s 
spell while attending _medical school 
where none of his fellow students connect- 
ed him with “Antosha Chekhonte,” the 
pseudonym under which he wrote comic 
stories. It was not until 1887, with the stag- 
ing of his play /vanoy, that the public knew 
the author as A.P. Chekhov Reviewers 
were generally hostile; “a flippantly cyni 
cal piece of foolishness, foul and immoral 
said the man from the Muscovite News 
sheet. But with the appearance of the 
story The Steppe in 1888, Chekhov was 
compared with Tolstoy and Gogol 

Fame attracted critics and 
their pigeonholes. Chekhov would 
have none of it: “The people I fear 
are those who look for tenden 
liOusness between the lines I 
am neither liberal, nor conserva- 
live, nor gradualist, nor monk, nor 
indifferentist. I should like to be a 
free artist and nothing else, and | 
regret God has not given me the 
Strength to be one.’ 

There was more than figura- 
live truth in the statement. Che- 
khov suffered a variety of chronic 
illnesses. Symptoms of tuberculo- 
SIs Appeared when he was gradu- 
ated from medical school. The fa 
tal disease surely contributed to 
his doleful outlook though it does 
nol appear to have affected his 
compassion. As Troyat suggests 
while Chekhov's journey to a re- 
mote penal colony was motivated 
by sympathy, writing The Island 
of Sakhalin was not a labor of 
love. Yet the book riveted atten 
tion on the inhuman conditions at 
the Czar’s gulag and eventually 
led to reforms 

On the Chekhov 
was always discreet and gentle- 
manly in his affairs with women 
Lydia Avilova, a persistent and 
hysterical pursuer, was tactfully 
kept at bay for years. When the 
playwright finally married, it was 
to Olga Knipper, one of Moscow's 
best-known Unfortu- 
nately, her career frequently kept 
her in the city, and his illness tied 
him to Yalta. He died at age 44 
drinking champagne with ¢ iga at 
his bedside. The death scene is 
cordon bleu Chekhov, A large 
black moth flutters into the room 
and as the body of the famous 
man cools, the cork pops out of 
the wine bottle. It is the loudest 
sound in this beautifully modulat- 
ed book By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Sponsor a 
Child for Only 
$10a Month. 


At last! Here is a $10 sponsorship 
program for Americans who are unable to 
send $16, $18, or $22 a month to help a 
needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship 
program because for $10 a month you will 
receive: 

@ a3'2" x 5" photograph of the child. 

©@ a special sponsorship folder with 
the case history. 

© a description of the country where 
your child lives. 

@ quarterly issues of our newsletter 
“Sponsorship News”. 

And at least two personal letters a 
year from your child. 

All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes—because we searched for ways 
to reduce the cost—without reducing the 
help that goes to the child you sponsor. 

For example, your child does not 
write each month, but two letters a year 
from your child keeps you in contact and, 
of course, you can write to the child just 
as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child’’ that the 
other organizations mail to prospective 
sponsors before the sponsors send any 
money. 

You can make the difference! 

$10 a month may not seem like much 
to you—but to a poor family living on an 
income of $2.00 a day, your sponsorship 
really helps! 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $10 a 
month will help provide so much: 

®@ emergency food, clothing and 
medical care. 

@ achance to attend school. 

© counseling for the child's family to 
help them become self-sufficient. 

Here is how you can sponsor a child: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if 


Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 


0 Boy 0 Girl 


Oo 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
STATE 


sponsorship gifts are tax deductible. 


Imagine how alone, how frightened this 
precious little girl must feel—forced to flee 
her home and live in a Honduran refugee 
camp. 


you want to sponsor a boy ora girl, and 
check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “emergency list" box 
and we will assign a child to you that 
most urgently needs to have a sponsor. 

3. Send your $10 in right now and this 
will eliminate the cost of a “trial child." 

Then, in just a few days you will 
receive your child’s name, photograph, 
and case history. 

May we hear from you? Our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the 
child and provides Americans witha 
beautiful way to help a youngster. 


K7KT 


Holy Land Christian Mission International 
2000 East Red Bridge Road @ Box 55, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 


fe) Yes, I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first payment of $10. Please assign me a 


Country preference: [1] India () The Philippines 1) Thailand (2 Chile () Honduras 
(1) Dominican Republic 1) Colombia (1) Guatemala CD) Africa 
OR, choose a child that needs my help from your EMERGENCY LIST. 


©) Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
O __ Ican't sponsor a child now, but wish to make a contribution of 


CITY 
ZIP 


Member of American and International Councils of Voluntary Agencies. Our annual financial report 
is readily available upon request. Please make your check payable to Mission International. Your 


Holy Land Christian 


Mission International 
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Loners & Losers 


THE LAST WORTHLESS EVENING: 
FOUR NOVELLAS & TWO STORIES 
by Andre Dubus 

Godine; 214 pages; $15.95 


Foe the business about novellas and 
stories in the subtitle. Author Andre 
Dubus’ latest collection of short fiction 
contains six pieces, four of them somewhat 
longer than the other two. It is Dubus’ 
main title that calls for scrutiny. The Last 
Worthless Evening is not taken from any of 
the works included in the book; it alludes 
instead to a passage from William Faulk- 
ner’s The Bear that amounts to a dirge for 
man’s despoliation of the New World. In 
the past, Dubus has 
called his collec- 
tions names such as 
Finding a Girl in 
America (1980) and 
The Times Are Nev- 
er So Bad (1983). 
Now, apparently, 
they are. 

Indeed, there is 
more than enough 
gloom to go around 
these tales. Dubus, 
50, has always 
written most effec- 
tively about loners and losers, people 
who, as the narrator of one story de- 
scribes them, “move through life like 
scraps of paper in the wind.” The tension 
in his stories springs from an ambivalent 
attitude toward such characters. Are they 
victims of circumstance or of their own 
inadequacies? 

The question matters because Dubus 
insists that actions, however dumb or 
careless, create moral consequences. 
Someone is to blame for wife and child 
battering, for drug abuse, for racial ha- 
tred, for crime, for the sense of dread that 
is “loose in the land.” In Land Where My 
Fathers Died, a \awyer in a small Massa- 
chusetts town takes on the case of a man 
accused of murdering a local physician. 
Archimedes Nionakis knows that his cli- 
ent is innocent. He also realizes that in 
trying to find the real killer, “I was going 
to confront nothing as pure and recogniz- 
able as evil but a sorrowful litany of flaws, 
of failures, of mediocre hopes, and of vani- 
ty.” During the course of his investigation, 
Nionakis finds his already low-voltage 
ambition dimmed by the tawdriness he 
encounters around him. Knowing that his 
prosperous relatives wonder about him 
and his modest law practice, the lawyer 
decides, “I would not, could not, work 
twelve or eight or even six hours a day five 
or six days a week for any life this nation 
offered.” 

This statement lacks the demonstra- 
ble authenticity that appears so consis- 
tently in all of Dubus’ fiction, including 
the stories in this book. Abstract critiques 
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IN STATE OF THE 
ART STEREO! 


Preview all 28 hits in your first album, 
1940-1941, for 10 dancing evenings. 
FREE! In the Mood - Little Brown Jug - 
Tuxedo Junction - Sunrise Serenade - 
Moonlight Serenade - Anvil Chorus 
(Glenn Miller versions) s You Made Me 
Love You « Two O'Clock Jump - Music 
Makers - Ciribiribin (Harry James ver- 
sions) # Frenesi - Stardust - Temptation 
(Artie Shaw versions) = Deep River - 
Swanee River - Lonesome Road (Tommy 
Dorsey versions) # Stealin’ Apples - Let’s 
Dance (Benny Goodman versions) = 
Pompton Turnpike - Cherokee - Redskin 
Rhumba (Charlie Barnet versions) = 
Snowfall (Claude Thornhill version) = 
Bizet Has His Day (Les Brown ver- 
sion) a Well All Right Then (Jimmie 
Lunceford version) # Blues on 

Parade (Woody Herman version) = 

720 in the Books (Jan Savitt version) a 
Boogie Woogie on St. Louis Blues (Ear! 
Hines version) = Take the “A” Train 
(Duke Ellington version). 

Mail the attached invitation today or call 
Toll-Free 1-800-445-TIME, 11 A.M. to 
11 P.M. Eastern Time. (In Colorado, call 
303-893-2083.) 


Send no money now! 
21986 TIME-LIFE BOOKS, INC 


IS BACK 


Soda fountains. Radio. Glenn Miller. 
Saddle shoes. The Aragon Ballroom. And 
dancing every Saturday night to the 
irresistable beat of Swing. Relive those 
dancing decades as you listen to the 
jumpin’est music this side of heaven. 
Thrill to the sound of Swing as you've 
never heard it before—in stunning stereo! 
Brilliant recordings by Swing Era greats 
To re-create THE SWING ERA, Time-Life 
assembled a galaxy of original Swing Era 
musicians and vocalists. . . among them 
Shorty Sherock, Babe Russin, Gene 
Krupa, Red Norvo, Anita O'Day and 
Helen Forrest . . . had them play and sing 
more than 440 swing hits in their original 

arrangements and re-recorded them in 
authentic stereo. 
Capital Records’ phenomenal 
XDR™ Sound 

Through the magic of Capitol 
Records’ XDR™ (Expanded Dynamic 
Range), you'll hear... not the furry, 
blurry sound of those old 78s. . . but 
the kind of sound you got live when 
the big bands came to town. Choose 
either 2 ultra-high quality cassettes on 
new cobalt-encapsulated ferric tape or 3 
boxed LP records on extra heavy 100% 
virgin vinyl. 
Time-Life’s Risk-Free Offer 
Enjoy your introductory album, 
1940-1941 for 10 days free. Keep it and 
pay just $19.95 plus shipping and han- 
ling. When you purchase your intro- 
ductory album, you'll also receive a 
FREE 44-page Guide to the collection and 
a FREE Huggable Teddy Bear. Other 
albums will follow, one about every other 
month, always for a free 10 day audition. 
Keep only the albums 
you want—there is no ¢ 9 
minimum number to 
buy and you may | 
cancel at any time. 


‘FREE ®% @" 
' HUGGABLE 
‘ TEDDY BEAR 3 


~ 


+ Cute and cuddly, this hug- 

+ gable teddy bear stands 12” tall, sports a 

' ' bright red bow and is yours free when you 
' purchase 1940-1941. 


$ ‘ S41 North Fairbanks Ct. os Chicago, IL 60611 

' TIME YES! Please send me 1940-1941 

. to begin my subscription in THE 

' LI F E SWING ERA. I understand each 

' album (with three LP records or 

two cassettes) costs $19.95 plus ship- 
* ping and handling; each album comes for a 

z , 10-day free audition; no minimum purchase is 
' required; and I may cancel at any time simply 
| by notifying you. When I pay for 1940-1941, I 

+ Will receive additional albums shipped one 

‘ every other month, and a free teddy bear. If I 

‘ decide not to buy 1940-1941, I agree to 

' return the album within 10 days and I will be 

under no further obligation. 
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3) prefer to receive ([ Cassettes [ Records 
‘ MOAH69 MZAH60 
s Name ri 

nase print 
+ Address rae at 











* Daytime Phone (___) 
' 
» Available only in USA. All orders subject to approval . 


| City State___Zip 





of U.S. society seem puny amid the welter | 
of details and telling observations that the | 
author provides. In Molly, the title char- | 
acter, a 15-year-old girl, goes riding with 
her new boyfriend toward a beach on the 
Atlantic. She looks out the window at a 
succession of small, working-class houses: 
“In the faces of a group of teenagers who 
stood under a tree and watched her and 
Bruce passing, she saw a dullness she 
thought was sculpted by years of televi- 
sion, of parents who at meals and in the 
evenings had nothing to say to them, 
nothing to teach them.” 

People like this seldom make it into 
print nowadays unless they are lumped in 
with the latest unemployment figures or, 
even worse, written up in the police blot- 
ters of local papers. Dubus may have decid- 
ed that such wasted lives are America’s 
fault; he may even be right. But the case 
made by his fiction is far more complex 
and intriguing. In Rose, a nameless mid- 
dle-age narrator starts chatting casually 
about a fellow habitué of Timmy’s, a neigh- 
borhood bar in a town, once again in Mas- 
sachusetts, on the Merrimack River. Her 
name is Rose; she is disheveled, disreputa- 
ble, and she has a past that she confides to 
her barfly acquaintance one snowy Friday 
night. The teller of this tale takes his time 
getting around to it, but it is a scorcher 
when it arrives: how Rose and a construc- 
tion worker fell in love long ago, married 
and, being devout Roman Catholics, had 
three children in as many years. How, fur- 
ther, romance soured into a nightmarish 
descent into impoverishment and brutal- 
ity. After years of dulled acquiescence to 
the growing horror around her, Rose mus- 
ters the energy to strike back. She saves her 
children from disaster and, in the process, 
loses them to the legal system. Now, ata 
different bar, she says that she did not de- 
serve her offspring. The narrator thinks 
differently: “She reentered motherhood, 
and the unity we all must gain against hu- 
man suffering.” 

Rose, by itself, is worth the price of 
this book; it is the most powerful entry in 
Dubus’ impressive canon. Some decades 
down the road, enough justification will 
have cohered to call Rose a classic Ameri- 
can story. And it is not, in truth, the prod- 
uct of a last worthless evening but of an 
artist in full control of his sympathies and 
skill —By Paul Gray 











“My father gave me ambition, courage and dignity. 


The United Negro College Fund Double Image 
gave me the chance to use them” a 


GROUP SEX 
by Ann Arensberg 
Every year, qualified students get contribution is needed to make Knopf; 175 pages; $15.95 
the chance they've been dreaming theirs possible. oe 
of when they study at one of the 43 Please send your check to he title is enough to make you weep 


This is not an erotic manual or a be- 
havioral study, nor is it a blue novel 
A slight but charming romantic comedy 


predominantly black colleges of the the United Negro College Fund, 
United Negro College Fund. They go —- 500 East 62nd Street, New York, 


re ee enrich society as scientists, NY 10021. is imprisoned here, shut off by an oaf- 
awyers, engineers and psychologists. And give someone a chance to ish handle from its natural audience of 
Now more than ever, your make a difference. fairly sophisticated fiction readers and 


Group Sex is about the improbable 
romance between Frances Girard, who 





A mind is a terrible thing to waste. gift givers. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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Do YOU REALLY 
WANT A PET? 









An adorable little kit- 
ten will fit into your pocket. A 
cuddly puppy will snuggle into 
your lap. But before you take 
the plunge into pet ownership, 
you should realize that they will 
not stay babies forever. 

Puppies and kittens 
will grow and may create 
havoc in your household. 
Animal shelters are full of pets 
that were thrown away once 
they matured. 

Before acquiring a 
companion pet, ask yourself a 
few questions. Are you pre- 
pared to give it lifetime care? 
Do you have the time to feed, 
exercise and groom it? Can 
you give it the daily care and 
companionship it needs? Can 
you afford the fmancial re- 
sponsibility of ownership—the 
food, shots, veterinarian fees, 
licenses and medicines? 

If you find yourself 
answering “no” to any of these 
questions, you're not ready for 
a pet. If all your answers are 
“yes,” you will have a wonder- 
ful addition to your home. 
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is a young editor at a New York City 
publishing house and a lady: and Paul 
Treat, a steam-headed avant-garde stage 
director who is definitely no gentleman. 
Treat is known for his manhandling of 
the classics—Peer Gynt performed on 
stilts. As You Like It featuring seals. Be- 
fore long he has Frances believing that 
stilts rescue Ibsen and that seals are 
ideal companions for Shakespeare's lov- 
ers. He also has her playing dubious 
“primal scenes”—one is called “Rudolf 
and Mary,” about the suicide pact at 
Mayerling—repeated interminably until 
they become ordeals. 

Why does Frances put up with this? 
Although she often shows real gumption, 
she considers herself one of life’s support- 
ing players. “Creative people pay a heavy 
price” is Frances’ belief, and as editor 
and lover, she “had put herself in the ser- 
vice of such people. Perhaps she had done 
so because she wished to be more like 
them, although she knew she belonged to 
another, lesser spe- 
cies, the race of 
people who answer 
their phones and 
fold the bath tow- 
els.” Like modern 
folk everywhere, 
she also yearns for 
meaning in life, or 
at least an organiz- 
ing principle, and 
Paul’s ego is big 
enough to provide 
it, “to make life co- 
here, like art.” 

The novel reads like a breeze, and its 
strength is Arensberg’s spoofing of two os- 
tensibly glamorous worlds, publishing 
and theater. The author once worked as 
an editor at Viking Press, and she writes 
of the industry with affectionate exas- 
peration. There is a wonderful Mad Hat- 
ter editorial meeting, propelled by reason- 
ing of the most tangential sort. There are 
the elusive editors who dread authors 
as “walking vessels of petty grievance 
and conceit.” An especially funny cameo 
is Allan Schieffman, the macho editor 
who boasts to Frances that “Norman 
Mailer had punched him in the stomach, 
an affectionate punch, and a tribute 
to his washboard midriff ... Saul Bellow 
had bipped him on the arm to test his 
biceps. William Styron, who was bald- 
ing, had tugged at Allan’s thick brown 
hair.” 

In Paul Treat’s milieu, Allan would 
be a very small paper tiger indeed. Ac- 
tors live in a vivid, generous, but to 
Frances, dangerous world. “Paul had 

| two main voices,” she notes, “one for 
pleading and one for threats.” In fact, 
as she finally realizes, behind all the 


Ann Arensberg 


Midsummer Night's Dream, the sado- 
masochistic improvisations, Paul is dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of money for his 
productions, and he is totally unprinci- 
pled in his methods. It seems that he 
really does love Frances—or so the im- 
probable happy ending would indicate— 





bravado, the lighted-up codpieces in A | 


but let him spy a rich woman, and true 
love is quickly forgotten. 

Arensberg’s first novel, Sister Wolf 
(1980), was a darker work of spooky 
psychological chill. If Group Sex is 
slightly less successful, the reason is that 
Frances is not quite clearly drawn. At 
one point we are told that she never 
blushes, but she already has, on an ear- 
lier page. There are in fact two Fran- | 
ceses, and only one of them blushes. | 
The other one, spunky and with a rich 
sense of irony, is too smart to fall for 
a one-man traveling circus like Paul 
Treat. But comedy is a tough task- 
master, and it seems that Arensberg, 
like her heroine, settles for a prayer 
to St. Francis de Sales, who protects 
editors. —By Martha Duffy 
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Buy the copier paper with a good name, 
and you wort be called any bad ones. 


Roulette Roulette 


When you buy Hammermill Copier Papers, 
there’s a lot you don't get. 

A lot of paper jams. A lot of misfeeds. And as a 
result, a lot of complaints. 

What you do get is copier paper made by the 
paper company that practically invented copier 
paper. 

Fact is, Hammermill Copier Papers carry the 
best-known, most-trusted name in biatie SS 
papers. A name that has long been synonymous 
with quality and value. 

And we test our copier papers up to 38 dif- 
ferent ways while they're being manufactured, to 
protect our good name. 





All of which means that no matter what your 
equipment or your budget, you'll get nothing but 
consistently reliable copier paper. 

So see your Yellow Pages (Copying Machines 
& Supplies) or call toll- free »e 800-621-5199 (in IL, 
800-972-5855) for the name 
of your local Hammermill 
supplier. 

He has paper that wh pMMERM, Ny 
people swear by. 

Not at. 


HAMMERMILL COPIER AND COMPUTER PAPERS. 
SOMEBODY'S GOT TO BE FIRST. 
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Sea of mannerisms: Arquette and Roberts 








Badge of hipness: Daniels and Griffith 


Desperately Seeking Something 


Two new films strike out on the road to eccentricity 


t should be an occasion for throwing 

hats and blowing horns. This Friday 
marks the opening of two films that were 
made separately by directors who were 
once husband and wife. Evelyn Purcell’s 
Nobody's Fool and Jonathan Demme's 
Something Wild have more in common 
than the eleven-year marriage of their di- 
rectors. Both are romantic comedies 
about a normal guy and a kooky gal made 
in a style we might call funky folkloric 
The narratives are ever willing to stop in 
their circuitous tracks and wait apprecia- 
tively for an eccentric character to idle on 
by. Trouble is, it takes more than divorce 
papers and edgewise weirdies to inform a 
good picture these days. 


Purcell’s debut feature comes out of 


the bottom of Beth Henley’s script draw- 
er. The author of Crimes of the Heart and 
(in collaboration) True Stories has down- 
home flakes down pat, but here they are 
too pat. Meet—as if you hadn't met them 
in Southern literature a hundred times be- 
fore—the irrepressible outcast (Rosanna 
Arquette), the sensitive wanderer (Eric 
Roberts) in search of Miz Right, the good- 
ole-girl barmaid (Mare Winningham), the 
ex-jock with itchy trousers (Jim Youngs) 
In her eye blink of a role, Winningham is 
a buoyant delight, and Youngs nicely 
fleshes out his cardboard stud, but every- 
one else goes under in a sea of manner- 
isms. Arquette brings a clangorous win- 
someness to the sort of cracked-belle 
character that the young Katharine Hep- 
burn portrayed so majestically in Morning 
Glory and Alice Adams. Rosanna grates; 
the film galls. If Nobody's Fool doesn’t get 
on your nerves, you don’t have any. 
Demme (Melvin and Howard) is on 
higher ground and does a_snappier 
dance. E. Max Frye’s script offers a ca- 
reering trip through the East Coast 
Nighttown previously explored by Des- 
perately Seeking Susan, After Hours and 








Blue Velvet. Solid Citizen Jeff Daniels 
meets Madcap Airhead Melanie Griffith 
and in a trice is stripped, handcuffed, 
kidnaped, beaten up and plied with big 
wet licky kisses. Natch, he goes for it. 
“What are you gonna do,” Melanie asks, 
“now that you've seen how the other 
half lives the other half of you.” 
Daniels holds together better than the 
movie, which lurches from romance to 
farce to terror. Only Ray Liotta, as a 
crew-cul sadist, blends the laughs and 
screams with a_ beguiling creepiness 
Something Wild boasts cameo spots by 
Directors John Sayles and John Waters, 
as well as a cute turn by the moms of 
Demme and David Byrne (who wrote 
and sings the opening song). These 
badges of hipness stick out like a design- 
er label stitched on an old pair of jeans 
The film causes no tremors, only a hemi- 
Demme-semiquaver. —By Richard Corliss 


Up the Creek 


THE MISSION 
Directed by Roland Joffé 
Screenplay by Robert Bolt 





H:: is a movie betrayed by its 
own central image: South America’s 
Iguacu Falls. Beautiful and powerful, the 
falls possess both an awesome mystery 
and an epic grandeur that only a great 
film could hope to duplicate. The Mission, 
a collaboration between the director of 
The Killing Fields and the writer of A 
Man for All Seasons (among other big ma- 
chines), is not nearly up to the challenge 
The falls serve the picture as a moral 
and geographical dividing line. Above 
them, in 18th century Paraguay, live the 
Guarani Indians, which the movie asks us 
to believe were converted to Christianity 
by Jesuit missionaries without damage to 





their Rousseauean innocence. Below the 
falls lies an unpleasant civilization, com- 
posed of Spanish and Portuguese colonists 
bent on enslaving the Indians if they can 
drive out their priestly protectors 

Most prominent among the Jesuits is 
Father Gabriel, a sort of premature liber- 


| ation theologian, portrayed with unper- 











suasive piety by Jeremy Irons. Most inter- 
esting among them is Rodrigo Mendoza 
(Robert De Niro), whose spiritual prog- 
ress gives the movie such modest narra- 
tive force and particularized human inter- 
est as it has. Discovered doing a little free- 
lance slaving, Mendoza soon kills his | 
brother in a quarrel, succumbs to righ- 
teous guilt and then struggles to atone. To 
abase himself while scaling the side of the 
falls as the good father’s newest acolyte, 
Mendoza insists on toting a heavyweight 
bag of arms, armor and other accoutre- 
ments of civilization. This junk boldly 
symbolizes the burden of his sins, and 
watching Mendoza struggle with it, we do 
not know whether to weep or laugh. But 
we savor this psychological ambiguity in a 
movie that is generally much more intent 
on mining a vague political message from 
a backwoods imperialist tragedy 

The rest of the time we are left in no 
doubt about anything. The churchmen 
are saintly in their lack of guile: the Indi- 
ans are all joyous children, born to be vic- 
timized; the settlers are political schemers 
and oppressive brutes. You can smell the 
concluding massacre coming for hours 
The film's story may be historically true, 
and it may provide an apt analogue of 
current conditions in many parts of the 
Third World. But one suspects liberal 





Imperialist tragedy: De Niro and Irons 


show biz, carried away by its high-mind- 
edness, of bending history to its own sanc- 
timonious purposes. Dramatically too The 
Mission is a drag, almost as much 
as those Old Hollywood films like Sran/ey 
and Livingstone that mindlessly extolled 
colonialism’s virtues. Indeed, this movie 
is rather worse than those benighted 
bio-pics because it confuses the impor- 
tance of ils subject with its own smug 
self-importance —By Richard Schickel 
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as Music — 


“There’s Magic in the Night” 


A new Springsteen live album is born to stun 








ust a few more days now. At Tower 
Records in New York City, Manager 
Kenny Altman, who has already put in 
“our biggest initial order for as far back as I 
can remember,” says flat out that “it’s go- 
ing to be the biggest record of the year, 
maybe for the next five years. I want a big 
truck to pull up in front of the store at 
9 a.m. on Nov. 10, with a cash register in 
the back. For the first few hours we'll just 
sell them right off the truck.” Lory Shaw, a 
buyer for California’s 41-store 
Music Plus chain, enthuses, “It’s 
the biggest advance buy we've 
ever made. And it’s the first time 
we've taken advance orders from 
customers for any audio product.” 
Before you wait on the corner 
for Kenny’s truck or call Lory to 
place a phone order, there are a 
few things to keep in mind. The 
record company, busy turning 
out some 1.7 million copies, has 
kept the lid on tight, so very little 
has been known about Bruce 
Springsteen & the E Street Band 
Live/ 1975-85 until now. It is a 
40-song live set, spanning the 
past decade in the performing life 
of America’s greatest rocker and 
the country’s hottest band: that 
rumor is right. It wholesales for 
about $19: right again 
There has also been more ar- 
| gument and speculation about 
the contents of the album than 
about what happened at the 
Reykjavik summit. Yes, classics 
like Born to Run are there, jump- 
ing out of a superb audio mix like 
a Maserati off the mark. But so 


course, considering that Springsteen is 
now a certifiable sociological phenome- 
non, a rocker who is written about by po- 
litical columnists and cultural essayists 
who live far from the nearest jukebox. But 
good to know, anyway 

Live/ 1975-85 is a great record. It puts 
the life back in live albums, vividly en- 
capsulating a decade of change into three 
hours and 35 minutes of 
rock ‘n’ roll that gives no 
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NEAL PRESTON 


The Boss goes public atan October school fund raiser 























steen until 1984's commercial break- 
through, Born in the U.S.A., which sold 
some 17 million copies worldwide and be- 
came Columbia’s all-time hit album, can 
now take Live//975-85 and play an ex- 
traordinarily exciting game of catch-up. 4th 
of July, Asbury Park, which dates back to 
the “Boss’s” second album, released in 1973, 
has never sounded more poignant or evoca- 
tive of all its epiphanies down on the Koko- 
mo than it does here, in a performance re- 
corded ata New Year's Eve concert in New 
York City six years ago. Springsteen fans of 
long standing, however, will be more quick- 
ly absorbed in the implicit emotional trajec- 
tory of the record 

The Boss's raps embel- 
lishing some of his songs in 
concert can be shaggy-dog 
goofs or poignant dramatic 
reveries. Live/ 1975-85 of- 
fers both. Growin’ Up’s 
monologue is addressed to 
his mother and father, both 
of whom are in the audience 
at a 1978 Los Angeles con- 
cert (“For six years they 
have been following me 
around California, trying to get me 
to come home”). The River, how- 
ever, begins with much darker cur- 
rents, a memory of how “me and 
my Dad used to go at it all the time, 
over almost anything.” He recalls 
how his father waited until Spring- 
steen was laid up in bed after a mo- 
torcycle accident, then brought in 
someone to cut his son’s long hair. | 
Bruce said he would never forget it 
His father said he couldn't wait un- 
til the Army got him. Later, the 
singer remembers, he came home 
after failing his draft physical 
“Where you been?” his fa- 
ther wanted to know. Bruce told 
him, and his father said, “What 
happened?” “They didn’t take 











are Springsteen standards like 
Thunder Road and No Surrender, 
performed with newly spare instrumenta- 
tion, sounding entirely different and 
stronger than ever. There are tunes 
Springsteen wrote for other performers 
that he has never recorded (Fire, Because 
the Night), as well as songs that he has 
borrowed from others (This Land Is Your 
Land, War, Raise Your Hand, Jersey | 
Girl) and refashioned for his own. 

And there are two new tunes. Para- | 
dise by the “C”. a surfside 1978 instru- 
mental titled in tribute to Saxman Clar- 
| ence Clemons, is get-down beach music in 
extremis and in excelsis. The breadth of 
Springsteen's spirit and the range of his 
gifts can handily be measured in the dis- | 
tance between Paradise and Seeds, a 
workingman’s testament of pride, help- 
lessness and hopelessness from the 1985 
tour that is one of his best tunes, and cer- 
tainly one of his angriest. With all this, 
there is one more thing. Just incidental, of 


A new album that is a fresh reason to believe. 


quarter but makes demands that few oth- 
er musicians today will risk. Springsteen 
wants your heart to hear. And he wants 
you to bring your conscience. 


Bo" the Flood with Bob Dylan and 
the Band, Van Morrison’s /t's Too 
Late to Stop Now—if the list of other 
memorable live albums goes on after 
these, it doesn’t go on for long. Live/ /]975- 
85 is structured, with occasional excep- 
tions, in chronological order, and, in its 
tape and CD configurations, each of the 
three parts is like a self-contained con- 
cert, so it is not necessary to play the 
whole set straight through to pick up the 
momentum or feel the impact. But 
Springsteen is after more than just putting 
together a family album, a memoir of glo- 
ry days. Live/ 1975-85 is the personal tes- 
tament of a decade. 

Whoever did not catch on to Spring- 
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me.” And his father heard that | 
and said simply. “That's good.” | 
A story like that shows where seminal 
Springsteen songs like Adam Raised a 
Cain—heard here in a rubbed-raw 1978 
performance—may have come from. On 
this record, it is also a psychic peacemak- 
ing. By the time the whole set ends with 
Tom Waits’ Jersey Girl, a song to which 
Springsteen has added his own long last 
verse, there is a sense that accounts have 
been settled and that pages have been 
turned. 

That is what makes Live//975-85 
unique: it is a concert as well as a confes- 
sional. Springsteen makes everyone ac- 
complices in the shared experience of a 
common emotional life. And, as the 
cheers fade after the last song, there is a 
sure sense that it is time for him to move 
on. This is traveling music, then, for a trip 
that has finished and a journey that is 
about to begin. Put on Live/ 1975-85 and 
start waiting again. —By Jay Cocks 
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W ith the approach of the 30th anniversary of the Hungar- 
ian revolution, 122 East Europeans last month signed a 
declaration praising the uprising, denouncing Soviet interven- 
tion and calling for democracy. Two generations after the libera- 
tion of Europe, tyranny remains the condition of its eastern half. 
But the fact that 122 souls in four countries felt secure enough to 
declare so publicly indicates something has changed. 

Something Aas changed. After 30 years, revolutionary 
Hungary is now the fattest and freest of all the Soviet satel- 
lites. China has discovered the free market. Poland bends 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Even the Soviet Union is now 
in the grip of a wave of openness: vital statistics (like infant- 
mortality rates) are being published again; a suppressed anti- 
Stalinist film is being released; plane crashes, submarine 
sinkings and other unsocialist occurrences are being reported. 

The road from a boot in the face to 
what the Hungarians call goulash Com- 
munism is long. It is also challenging be- 
cause it raises fundamental questions 
about the nature of totalitarianism. Totali- 
tarianism is about the perfection of power, 
the centralization of control. In the face of 
imperfection and devolution, what hap- 
pens to the totalitarian idea? 

The term totalitarian, first used in the 
late '20s, was not fully developed until the 
late 40s and early ‘50s, when a classical lit- 
erature arose describing a new kind of tyr- 
anny created in this century. What made 
totalitarianism unique was its militant, 
messianic ideology; its mobilization of the 
masses; its total control of social life (all in- 
dependent “intermediate” structures— 
such as churches, parties, unions—stand- 
ing between the individual and the state 
were to be eradicated); and its systematic 
use of terror to enforce that control. Totali- 
tarian regimes were thought to be (under 
Hitler and Stalin they certainly were) energetic, enthusiastic in 
an almost religious sense, on the march. Orwell's /984 was not a 
parody. It was a mild extrapolation of totalitarian reality and a 
clinical picture of the totalitarian ideal. 

The fear was that reality would increasingly approach the 
ideal. Inevitable advances in the technology of control would see 
to that. What we have learned in the interim, however, is that, 
technology or not, control is more difficult and the spirit of resis- 
tance more resilient than anyone had imagined. 

We learned, moreover, that resistance need not be heroic. In 
fact, it is the identification of resistance with heroism that made 
for such pessimism about the march of totalitarianism. Why? 
Because few are capable of heroism. And when heroism meets 
well-armed tyranny—and totalitarians specialize in arma- 
ment—it loses. That was the lesson of Hungary 30 years ago. 

The lesson of the 30 years since is that humanity in all its or- 
dinariness and contrariness is more corrosive to the totalitarian- 
ism ideal than heroism. There is too much to control. Not even 
the technology of repression can keep up with all the private 
wants and longings that move people to everything from reli- 
gious faith to sullen cynicism. 

How to police defiance by inaction: no work, bad work, late 
work? How to police drink and jazz and love? For short bursts of 
time you can jail, even shoot, people for such crimes. But after a 
while you run out of bullets, jails, energy, even victims. Then the 
rot sets in. 
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Essay 


What Has Happened to Totalitarianism? 
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None were more aware of this peril than the great totalitar- 
ians themselves. Hence Mao’s desperate attempt to rekindle the 
flame with the Cultural Revolution. Only permanent revolution 
can meet the totalitarian ideal, and permanent revolution is im- 
possible. Even tyranny needs its sleep. 

What remains, then, is what Political Philosopher Michael 
Walzer calls “failed totalitarianism”: dead, bureaucratic rule 
marked by exhaustion and resignation, a hollow ideology, con- 
formity without belief. A shell of the totalitarian idea. Does this 
mean, then, that the famous distinction between this system and 
traditional authoritarianism (e.g., nonideological dictatorship 
like that of Somoza or Marcos) disappears? No, because one cru- 
cial difference remains: only one system continues to aspire to 
totality, to colonizing every nook and cranny of social life. 

Totalitarianism is internal colonialism, the occupying power 
being the party. But, like all colonialisms, 
it cannot be perfect. The sun never sets on 
the Kremlin’s empire, but things do grow 
in the shade: an autonomous church in Po- 
land, small free enterprise in Hungary, 
even an oft-repressed “jazz section” of the 
musicians union in Czechoslovakia. Of 
course, some regimes are more total than 
others. For every Hungary there is a Ru- 
mania, where typewriters must be regis- 
tered with the police. For every Poland, a 
North Korea, where the leader’s cult of 
personality makes Stalin look retiring. 

Totalitarianism remains unique, and 
uniquely evil, in its ambition: total control. 
But, as often as not, its reach exceeds its 
grasp. And this calls into question another 
of its attributes: irreversibility. 

Totality and irreversibility are related. 
It used to be thought that totalitarianism 
had repealed the law of history by which 
power sows the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. If sheer ruthless vigilance could de- 
stroy any center of opposition, even any island of independent 
thought, then—aside from external conquest, which alone de- 
stroyed Nazism—totalitarian rule could never be reversed. 

Conversely, if total control fails, what happens to single- 
minded direction? If totalitarianism can decay, can it not be 
transformed? We don’t yet know. We know only that it can be 
modified. It can give way to a society with more space. How 
much? Writing 20 years ago, one of the great theorists of totalitar- 
ianism, Hannah Arendt, noted a “detotalitarization” in the Sovi- 
et Union after Stalin’s death. This could not be dismissed as a 
temporary thaw, she argued. True, the Soviet Union has never 
since returned to the depths of Stalinism. But it has not moved 
significantly in the opposite direction either. Instead, it has been 
subject to cycles of thaw and freeze. The relative liberalization un- 
der Khrushchev was significantly reversed under Brezhnev. The 
cycle may be turning again. But the range of variation is narrow. 

Within that range, totalitarianism may be finding its new 
equilibrium: aspiration to totality but with a concession of some 
social space. This permits effective control of society at a level of 
violence and vigilance that, unlike Stalin’s or Hitler's terror, is 
sustainable indefinitely. 

Human nature will not permit a long dark night forever. 
What may be emerging now are totalitarian variations that per- 
petuate a long, somber gloom of twilight instead. But as the party 
has decreed, and even Hungary knows, this is not to be mistaken 
for dawn. —By Charles Krauthammer 
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